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Economical Farm Transportation 


Brood Mares and Colts the Solution in Keystone 
State—Young Horses Worked Their 
Third and Fourth Years 12 


H. W. SWOPE of Pennsylvania 


brood mares are bred 

Prena-% and perform the 

labor required of average 

farm horses in addition to 

raising a colt. By keeping the colts 
until the fall of their fourth year and 
working them moderately during their third and fourth years, the num- 
ber of work horses kept is materially reduced. On farms that require 
five work horses, if only geldings are used, or mares that raise no 
foals, a large item of depreciation will need to be charged up against 
each animal. Three brood mares kept and bred annually should give 
two colts each year. By working thé colts during their third and fourth 
years, the owner would have available for farm labor during each busy 
season two three-year-olds, two four-year-olds and his three brood 
mares. These will perform more work than five aged geldings, or 
mares without foals. Only the three brood mares could be charged 
with depreciation in value and the four colts would show an increase, 
With the price of two good four-year-olds deducted from the cost of 
maintenance each year, the expense for horse labor is greatly reduced. 
On many farms where colt raising is not practicable, the cost of 
power can be reduced by the use of mules instead of horses. While 
many people do not like a mule, I 
do know that they possess many 


treaded wagon. I have in use four 
broad treads, two on each of two 
farms. I have used them for the past 


years. Although a low-wheeled 
wagon pulls heavier on rough or 
muddy roads than a wagon with high 
wheels, there are sO many uses to which it may be put that it seems 
to me every farmer should have one. The wagon with low wheels is 
a great saver of strength. It is the last inch or two of the lift that 
taxes our strength the most. In the loading and hauling of hogs, 
stone, earth, potatoes, small grain, apples, corn fodder, grain in the 
sheaf, and farm machinery, nothing is so helpful as the wagon with 
low wheels. Another point worth considering is, with the low-wheeled 
Wagon one man can often do the work ordinarily requiring two men to 
execute. In such instance I can say the low-wheeled wagon is not 
only a labor saver, but a money saver as well. 


North Carolina Man Believes in Colt Raising 
Bearing on this subject of horses for southern farms, J. G. Mor- 
rison of Lincoln county, N C, has the following to say: For a great 
many years farmers have been buying their horses and mules from 
the big live stock dealers that have 
had the stock shipped in from St 





valuable qualities. The high-priced 
grain, which is so essential for the 
horse at hard work, can be some- 
what lessened from the ration of a 
mule doing similar work. Mules 
live longer than horses and their 
annual depreciation is considerably 
less. The mule is not tormented by 
flies like horses, and does less dam- 
age to crops cultivated, and wastes 
less time stopping to knock off flies. 


A system of farming which re- 
quires a large amount of horse 
power at one or two brief periods 
and does not provide employment 
for the teams during the remainder 
of the year cannot fail to result in 
a high cost for each hour of labor 
performed. Where a large acreage 
is given to one or two crops there 
is almost invariably the necessity 
for several more horses at the time 
of planting and harvesting than 
can be profitably employed at other 
periods of the year. Actual records 
from a number of farms on which 
rotations and some system of diver- 
sified farming are followed show 
that such farms are obtaining their 
horse power at a considerably less 
cost- per hour than on farms where 
grain is grown almost exclusively. 








Louis and other large western live 
stock centers. Now why not raise 
our own horses and mules? Why 
do we go to the horse dealers and 
pay from $450 to $650 for a pair of 
mules, when we can raise them just 
as good at home? 


The first reason why the farmers 
buy from the horse dealers is 
they can buy on credit and 
everyone knows that lots of the 
farmers will buy a great deal more 
if they can buy on. credit than if 
they had to pay cash for it. The 
second reason is that most of the 
colts the farmers in this section are 
raising are not as good as the ones 
that are shipped from the _ west. 
Now why are home-raised colts not 
as good? First, because a very poor 
grade of mares have been used for 
breeding; second, because the colts 
have not had the proper feed and 
care taken of them to produce good 
bone and muscles. Most of the 
colts have either been kept in the 
stable and fed on dry, hard corn, 
without any oats, meal or bran, or 
have been put out in an old, rough 
pasture that has nothing but broom 
straw in it, and expect the colt to 
make a living. Now if the farmer 


because 








In my long experience as a 
farmer, I. doubt if there is another 
piece of machinery on my farms 
that has helped to lighten our work 
80 much as -the low-down, broad- 





Champion Percheron Stallion Idlefonse 


The Crouches of Lafayette, Ind, 
with their aged stallion Idlefonse at the 1913 International. 
horse is black, unusually well proportioned and with good action. 


would pick out the heavy, blocky 

mares and turn them to good, well- 

bred stallions and jacks, he would 

get a colt with big bones and a colt 
[To Page 6.] 


earried off premier honors 
This 
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The Car Men Don’t Regret 


For a little while, under nor- 
mal conditions, almost any car 
performs well. It is time and 
strain that show the need for a 
well-built car. 


Reo the Fifth is built for long, 
hard service. It is built by R. E. 
Olds, who for 27 years has been 
learning what cars must stand. 

Itisthe car of extremes. Every 
part is given super-strength. 
Every driving part is one-half 
stronger than required by usual 
standards. 





We spend six weeks on each 
car. -All the steel is made to 
formula. We apply to each vi- 
tal part the most radical tests, 

We have for years kept test 
cats on the road. They are run 
night and day at high speed, up 
to 10,000 miles. And we require 
all important parts to come 
through that test with slight evi-. 
dence of wear. 

We use 15 roller bearings—190 
drop forgings. We grind parts 
to utter exactness. To prevent 
the harm of clashing gears, we 
tse a very costly clutch. 

By the usual standards this 

- car could be built, in this mod- 
ern plant, for one-fourth less 
than it costs us 





What You Get 


But you get here the utmost 
inacar. You get freedom from 
trouble, repairs and high upkeep. 
You get a car built to run for 
years as well as it runs when 
new. 

You get strength to stand 
strains. You get wondrous en- 
durance. Such things are im- 
possible in a lesser-built car. 

Many thousands of men who 
have tried the others are this 
year buying Reo the Fifth. 


Our New Price 


This year’s price is $220 lower 
than last year’s—with electric 


starter. We have saved this by 
factory efficiency. Now every 
buyer in this class can afferd 


. this grade of car. 


And this year we give you the 
new streamline body. We give 
you the best electric starter and 
Jights. We give you dimming 
searchlights, deep upholstery, 
perfect finish, and many new 
ideas in equipment. And a turn 
of the hand does the gear shift- 
ing. 

For your own sake, go to your 
tiearest dealer and measure up 
this car. 

Sold by a thousand dealers. 
Name of nearest on request. Also 
catalog. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Mich. 
Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. Canadian Price, $1,575 


Reo the Fifth 


1914 Model 
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FERTILIZERS 
AND CROPS 


Se - | The Science and Practice 


, Chemist of the New York Agricultural Experiment 


Durin ears, many 
books have been "published relating 
to soils, crop gro 

ng so 
hase. At no time in the history of 
interest as at the present and at no 


mation among 


of Crop-Feeding 


by Dr. Lucius L. Van Slyke 


@ the past ten 


ng and fertilizers, 
treati me special; limited 
country has the growing of 
attracted so wide and intense 


ere m such eager in- 
for reliable, up-to-date infor- 
pro; sSsive farmers. 





ere: 

To meet this need, Dr. Van Slyke’s 
book has been brought forth An 
examination will show that the :u- 
thor has kept in mind the fact that 
a’ work treating ef the practical use 
of fertilizers on the farm should be 
something more than a mere collec- 
tion of Ss giving the number of 
pounds of erent fertilizing mate- 
rials to use for this or that crop. 
The book has beén written from the 

standpoint that, while plant f 
constitute a most important factor in 
rep growing, there are other vital 
ctors as well which directly affect 
or .control the effectiveness with 
which a crop utilizes the plant food 
furnished it, en as a whole, this 
book contains an immense amount of 
letailed information, systematically 
anal upo-aate, It ia'adapted Yo meet 
a oO mee 
the needs of students who desire to 
obtain a good chemical knowledge of 
the subject, as well 
of farmers, who care only for the 
practical Spaiiontans. The teachings 
th or are conservative and 





Te | 





> 


of the au 
are On @ broad consideration 
of all factors entering into the prob- 


lems discussed. 
Mlustrated, 5x 7#Inches. 710 pages. 
Net $2.50 ‘ 


Acetylene Gives Double Value 


Acetyléne not only supplies good 
light for the farm home, but cook- 
ing fuel as well—the hundred and 
one systems” that Acetylene has 
crowded out, all furnish light only. 
Acetylene gives the Country home 
owner double value for his money. 
As a result Pilot Lighting sys- 
tems now outsell all others. We 
are today the largest manufactur- 
ers of light plants in the world. 
We have a big Eastern factory in 
Newark, N. J., and a big Western 
factory in Chicago. 

Pilot Acetylene Generators are 
important and necessary features 
of modern Country Home equip- 
ment—just as necessary and quite 





as permanent as a bath room or 
a heating plant. 

You simply feed your Pilot the gas pro- 
ducing stone Union Carbide, about once 
a month—the Pilot does the rest. Auto- 
matically it makes gas just as you use 
it — just enough to supply you with 
brilliant white light in your home and 
barns and cooking fuel for your kitchen 
range. Pilot plants have brought 
the greatest of City conveniences to 
the Country. Write for names of 
satisfied users: in your 


Just address— 
Oxweld Acetylene Company 
Western Factory 
3628 Jasper Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Factory 
674 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. L 








GASOLINE 








e: 
gas, gasoline or crude oil. 
grinding, weed, 


2H. P. Send for 
dealer’s name. Address 


Cleok Beot: 








oil 
sawing, fodder 
in portable, sem 
‘ eatalog.” Pree 


The tag Company, Mitwaakee, Wis., or 
J. B. Norton Co., Inc., Distributors, 215 Elizabeth St., Utica, N. Y. 


power plant for 


i porta snd scatTouary types. ie 
















THE ACRE-AN-HOUR SIFTER 
beats hand fin for 
Potato, Melon Cabbage We ag 3 
Applies Plaster, ete.,mixed with Paris 
Green or Regulates to 
cover big $5 yd os ed also to apply any 
quan ry ufactured 
fowl, Wl porte ot fas 





15 pump. Insist on your 

sho’ you this imple- 
ment. 75e. nts wanted. Circi- 
lars. Acre-An-Hour Sifter Co. 
Dept. €, Poughkeopsie, 5. ¥. 























The New 


GREENWOOD LIME 
and FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 





enone “to 3,500 Ibs. 
or light. Write for 


per_acre, 
. Pa | hea’ 
aw omens jumpy, heavy 





GREENWOOD MFG. CO., Lawrence, Mass 








The Imminent Hay Harvest 


Hay harvest as a rule will start 
late’ this year, because meadows ob- 
tained a late start,.due to the mod. 
erately dry weather. In some states 
May saw very heavy, prolonged rains; 
but the remainder of the month was 
without added moisture and pastures 
and meadows came along slowly. In 
June more or less drouth prevailed 
east of the Mississippi river. 

Although the acreage under mead- 
ows is somewhat smaller, the gradual 
increase in that of succulent feeds 
for sheep, beef and dairy animals 
tends to displace, to some extent, the 
demand for hay. Silos are being 
used in summer now to a surprising 
extent, and crops are harvested and 
placed in the silo for summer feed- 
ing and for emergency purposes to 
tide stock over dry pastures. 


HIGHEST WHOLESALE PRICE, TIMOTHY HAY 
-~—{Dollars per ton in carlots] 


-~At New York-, 
1913 1912 






















































-~ At Chicago — 
1912 












19.50 $50 

A glance at the accompanying table 
will show what the market has been 
doing the last half of the years 1912 
and 1913, both at Chicago and New 
York. 


Claim Unfair Freight Rates 

Barge facilities, present and pros- 
pective, in transporting merchandise 
via the Erie canal are again bringing to 
the front the question of discrimina- 
tion in freight rates. The New York 
merchants’ association believes prod- 
ucts of the farm such as eggs and 
poultry should be moved at relatively 
as favorable rates as grain and other 
bulky products from the west. This 
association has asked the interstate 
commerce commission to abrogate 
present arrangements between the 
lake package carriers and the trunk 
line rail carriers; and that independent 
canal or lake lines may be permitted 
to take part in this traffic free from ce- 
straint. 

The idea in mind is the highest de- 
velopment of the waterways so as [to 
bring about lowest cost of carriage on 
farm produce for the small shipper as 
well as the large one. The point is 
made by the merchants’ association 
that the state of New York is expend- 
ing much more than a hundred million , 
dollars in improving the barge canal, 
and that home merchants and manu- 
facturers should be allowed to share 
‘he benefits in the way of lower freight 
rates. ‘Phey ask equitable rates for 
west bound shipments as well as for 
those originally in the west and des- 
tined for tide water. 

New York taxpayers, whether mer- 
chandising or farming, are keenly alive 
to the great outlay made by the state; 
and demand that New York producers 
and shippers of farm produce as weil 
as manufactured goods may get just as 
low rates for the short haul by canal 
as are enjoyed by western interests in 
the shipment of grain, etc, from the 
west at the low rates which prevail the 
lake and canal or lake and rail. 















































Money to Move Crops—The secre- 
tary of the treasury shows a willins- 
ness to loan funds to western and 
scuthern banks, in case such are need- 
ed for crop moving purposes, It does 
not yet appear such course will be 
necessary, as the money market is 
easy, banks holding very large reserves 
of idle funds, Last summer the federal 
treasury loaned to the banks for ‘he 
purpose of moving crops over 37 mil- 
licn dollars, this going to institutions 
in 28 states. 


Just 100 -years ago was born John 
Bennett Lawes, followed three years 
later by his lifelong co-worker, John 
Henry Gilbert. “They conducted the 
first agricultural experiment station 
in the world at Rothamsted, England, 
for 50 years and paved the way for 
present methods of scientific research 
in farming. Their centenary is nov 
being commemorated by rebuilding 
their famous laboratory. 
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Big Eastern Cattle Feeding Business 


Union Stock Yards at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Handled Five Thousand Cars Past Season--Virginia Leads as Pro- 
ducer for Yards—-Buffalo and Chicago Follow--Canadian Animals Liked Because Rugged--Finished Animals 
Used Equally in Local and Eastern Cities---Marketing Methods Encouraging---By Editorial Correspondence 


ARMERS have too generally ac- 
cepted the statement that cattle 
feeding has gone out in the east. 

To be sure, it is not proportionately as com- 
mon as it was two, three or more decades ago, 
but it is much more popular than is generally 
believed, especially in sections where it has 
been encouraged as in eastern Pennsylvania 
and northern Maryland. In a recent interview 
with Frank B. McClain, president of the 
Union stock yards, and F. C. Musser, a prom- 
inent cattle handler at Lancaster, Pa, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s representative secured 
facts which will make a considerable number 
of people sit up and take notice. Look at this: 

During last year from July 1, i913, to Feb- 
Tuary 1, 1914, the stock yards handled approx- 
imately 5000 cars of cattle! This means 
about 150,000 head. Of the former number 
4600 cars were shipped in, the balance driven 
to the yards from farms within a 10 or 12-mile 
radius of Lancaster. At the conservative 
estimate of $1600 a car, the value of the busi- 
ness is about $8,000,000. - 


Half the Animals Fed in Lancaster County 
The animals are distributed on farms in 
about 15 eastern Pennsylvania counties; 
about 50% in Lancaster, the balance mainly 
in Berks, Lebanon, York, Dauphin and Ches- 
ter and in the two Maryland bordering coun- 
ties—Cecil and Harford. Last year Virginia 
supplied the demand with 1417 cars. These 
came direct from the pastures, none of the 
animals being bought or sold in an interme- 
diate market before arrival at Lancaster. 
Buffalo came next with 1131 cars, the largest 
number it has sent in 15 years. Of this num- 
ber fully 1000 cars were of Canadian cattle, 
90% of which arrived after the passage of the 
Underwood tariff, which admits cattle duty 
free. For many years, except in 1912, Chicago 
has been the leading shipper to Lancaster; in 
1913 it dropped to third place. This is 
because western cattle could not compete with 
Virginia animals. re 
The balance of the animals, excluding those 
locally produced, came from widely sepa- 
rated sections. New York state, excluding 
Buffalo, led this minor list, St Louis came 


.all of them. 





next. In the early part of the season a 
great many came from Kansas City, but as 
the Virginia animals began to arrive the 
western ones could not compete. A kindred 
case is that of St Paul, which for several 
years has shipped 1000 to 1500 cars of light 
weight animals, but during the past season 
supplied less than 100 cars. 


Canadian Stock Greatly Liked 

The Canadian animals, a total of about 
30,000, are particularly interesting. They 
corsist mainly of Shorthorn grades—feeders 
Why they specially appeal to 
Pennsylvania farmers is that they give good 
satisfaction. Having ‘been reared under some- 
what more rigorous conditions than prevail 
in eastern Pennsylvania, they thrive and lay 
on flesh better than do the animals which. 
come from Virginia or the southwest, and 
even better than the locally born specimens. 
They are inclined to be rugged and to stand 
changes of temperature, better than either 
of the other classes mentioned, or at any 
rate, to be better adapted to Pennsylvania 
methods of feeding. 

In general, about 30 cattle fill a car upon 
arrival. Their weights range usually from 
600 to 1000 pounds. Feeding adds 350 to 450 
pounds, so that when shipped out only 22 
are needed, on the average, to filla car. By 
no means are all these animals shipped out. 
About 50% find their way into local consump- 
tion (eastern Pennsylvania) during the win- 
ter. Formerly, a goodly number 
exported to Europe, but of recent years the 
demand has been so good in. local markets, 
in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
other cities as far south as Richmond, that 
very few have gone abroad. 

So far as could be learned no specially 
interesting methods of feeding are being prac- 
ticed in any of this territory, though some 
men, as might be expected, are working more 
intelligently than others. Perhaps the major- 
ity utilize the animals to work over roughage 
and surplus grain, mairly corn. Some few 
add cottonseed meal, linseed oil cake and 
other concentrates to feed poor in nitroge- 
nous constituents, but the practice does not 


were . 





seem so general nor so liberal as might be 
expected. The best plans noted so closely 
resemble those of J. Lawrence Clark of How- 
ard county, Md, that they need not be detailed 
here. An. article on Mr Clark’s methods 
appeared in our issue of April 25. 


Marketing Methods Need Improvement 


Methods of marketing have not been quite 
as satisfactory as it is hoped to make them. 
Up to the present season the finished animals 
shipped to New York and other large markets 
have gone to commission houses and have 
incurred commission, feed and various other 
charges, which, though perhaps slight, could 
be eliminated if the large meat companies 
‘would place buyers in Lancaster during the 
selling season, which starts actively about the 
middle of April. 

Mr McClain, who had been negotiating with 
two or three of the big packing companies 
to try the matter out, reported in our issue 
of May 16 that three of these companies had 
buyers in Lancaster this season. Such a plan 
benefits all concerned. The packing compa- 
nies get the animals in prime condition, and 
without costing any more than if bought in 
the big market. The prices to farmers aver- 
age about 2 mills a pound higher; farmers 
are encouraged to raise more and better ani- 
mals, so the industry should increase in vol- 
ume to the benefit of the packers. Farmers 
benefit indirectly also, because they will thus 
be able to utilize larger quantities of home- 
grown feeds of all kinds, 

What About the Profits? 

Annually Lancaster has extended its cattle 
business, particularly in the sale of animals 
for summer and fall consumption. This is 
mainly due to the increased receipts of Vir- 
ginia cattle, mostly animals for rather early 
slaughtering. Receipts during the past sea- 
son were considerably larger than those of 
1912, so more cattle than a year ago were 
fed in the district mentioned. 

Naturally farmers are asking about the 
prospects. The general tendency of meat 
prices in spite of importations from Argen- 
tina has been 1%4 to % cent a pound higher 
[To Page 6.] 














Lancaster Stock Yards and Group of Young Cattle Before Feeding Began 









HE silo has arrived. It has been on 
the way a long time, But tried here 
and there, it has become attached to 

beef and dairy farms, in every instance paying 
its way and in many cases turning the farm- 
ing operations from loss to profit. When 
feeds were low in price, labor less costly, live 
stock of less value, the silo although appre- 
“ciated, was not accorded the honor that its 
importance demanded. How different today! 
Our best dairymen would as leave attempt 
to produce milk profitably without the aid of 
the silo as to produce milk without the aid of 
legumes, or of well-bred dairy cows, or of 
concentrated feeds. To the dairyman the silo 
is indispensable. 

And today the beef men are taking their 
cue from the dairymen and going to the silo 
for answer as to the most profitable way of 
producing beef. It did not take many tests 
to show that silage is as valuable for padding 
the loins of the steer as making full the 
udders of the cows. So, too, the testimony of 
the dairyman now becomes the testimony of 
the beef men, and silage becomes the funda- 
mental cornerstone of cheap beef. Take an 
acre of corn and cure it in the old way and 
feed this in any way you will with legumes, 
concentrates or other home-grown roughages 
and you get less milk or beef than if you 
were to take that same acre or a similar acre 
and store its product in the silo and dole out 
tested feeds from day to day to either milk 
cow or beef_steer. The story is the same; 
bigger yields in flesh or milk, cheaper gains 
from feed consumed. Furthermore, for sheep 
and horses silage is gaining favor and has 
found a place in the rations of each. Practi- 
cal feeders have learned that no danger hides 
in well-preserved silage for any class of live 
stock. For winter rations silage gives a 
desirable succulence that can be obtained in 
no other way, and this suc- 
culence manifests itself in bet- 
ter health, better coats, easier 
keeping. cae 

The making of silage is a 
simple thing. You grow corn 
just as you would grow it for 
other purposes, After you 
have had experience with the 
crop you may be led to choose 
some typical silage variety, or 
perhaps plant the corn more 
thickly in the row, but either 
is a mere incident. Of course, 
you seek the highest yield ob- 
tainable under the circum- 
stances, and thickness of 
‘planting, kind of seed, each 
has its part to play, and the 
sturdier, heavier yielding 
fodder varieties wili naturally 
in time be accorded their 
proper place. So also, will 
some of the legume crops like 
Soy beans and alfalfa be ad- 
mitted,in the combination for 
balance of the silage. The 
addition of alfalfa and soy 

beans -to the protein con- 





is constructed of hollow tile. 
lasting silo. 
both in flavor and keeping qualities. 
any size of silo. 


tent, and therefore assists in balancing the 
ration, so that a more equitable supply of the 
various nutrients may be secured. These are 
likewise incidents of the silage habit. On 
some farms these supplements will be used, 
on many they are used already, but the uni- 
versal custom of combining legumes with the 
silage corn may never come. Indeed, with 
an abundance of legume hays the silo will 
first and last be reserved for corn only. 


Silos Are of Many Forms 


What kind of silo am I to build? That 
question has been answered. Any arrange- 
ment that keeps out air, reduces freezing to 
a minimum and that admits of easy filling 
and easy emptying, and at the same time 
provides a large storage at least expense wil] 
become the basis of popular silo construction. 
Many makes of silos are now on the market. 
There is still some difference as to expense 
of construction, but so also is there differ- 
ence as to length of life of the different silos. 
The simplest kind of silo, homemade and 
cheaply constructed of simple available lum- 
ber will last a decade or more. The various 
types of patent silos, factory designed, factory 
sawed and factory planed, and made from 
well-seasoned and well-chosen lumber, are all 
ideal for the purpose and will last a lifetime. 

Various forms of cement construction have 
found a place and each im turn is “popular 
in its own way. Some are made in blocks 
of concrete, and these set in place in turn. 
Then there is the solid concrete silo, which, 
if properly constructed, will last so long that 
no one can know the age it will reach. 
Recently the metal type and the hollow tile 
type have entered the field and each has 
proved its satisfaction to the highest degree. 
But each man must decide for’ himself 
whether he will make his silo of wood or 


Hollow Tile for Long Service 
This silo erected on the estate of W. Jones of Long Island, N Y, 


~ found as to this practice; 


This material makes a very neat and 
Silage made from this material is of a very high order, 
The shape of the tile admits of 


cement or hollow tile or metal. As each 
chooses his wife, so also must he select his 
silo. He will decide as his purse may indicate, 
or as the kind will blend with his other build- 
ings, or by aid of some other governing factor. 

The silo is one of those things about the 
farm that soon pays its cost. Once built you 
can be sure it. will never be abandoned, and 
hence a few dollars more expended at the 
outset on original cost will never be 
regretted. Some people start with cheap silos. 
They start with cheap lumber, with a feeling 
that they will make a trial, and then if silage 
is satisfactory they will erect more substantial 
silos later on. But why do this? That was 
all right a quarter of a century ago when silos 
were new, and when we did not know about 
the facts that have now been gathered and 
so plainly published that he who runs can 
also read. Thus for himself, he can see what 
big dividends the money invested in the silo 
will return. Some still advocate the purchase 
of staves and the home construction of the 
silo. If high-grade lumber is used and good 
carpenter help available, no fault can be 
but one thing is 
certain, it does not pay to use cheap lumber 
in building a silo. 

Silos may be built even with the ground 
surface, or be placed around and above a pit 
of reasonable depth in the ground. It is not 
difficult to throw silage to the hight.of 5 or 6 
feet, or even more, hence there is no objection 
to making a pit of this depth, because 5 feet 
under ground is certainly equivalent to 10 
feet at the top of the silo, 20 or 30 feet above 
ground,. and the silage certainly does pack 
tight in the bottom. Do not make the mis- 
take, however, of not concreting the wall 
underneath. Every farmer knows enough 
about concrete so that in case of a pinch he 
can build that wall himself. The usual speci- 
fications for concrete apply, 
but the inner surface should 
be smoothed off with pure 
cement, so as to get a regular 
and smooth wall. The wooden, 
metal, concrete or tile portion 
above the concreted “base 
should be set even with the 
pit base edge, so that the same 
diameter obtains regularly 
from the very bottom to the 
very top. This admits of firm 
settling of silage from top to 
bottom, which would not be 
the case if the silo wall were 
uneven or not exactly per- 
pendicular. 

Now then, who should have 
a silo. The person keeping 
only two or three cows would 
not be justified in building 
one. Buta small silo will pay 
for any number of cows above 
that minimum. One no larger 
than 10 feet in diameter and 
20 feet high will provide silage 
for 10 or a dozen cows or 
steers during the usual feed- 
ing season. Under ordinary 
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eat from 30 to 40 pounds of 
silage a day. If one has 20 
“animals, the daily feed will 
approximate 700 pounds, 
which, for 210 days, or seven 
months, will total ~ 147,000 
pounds, or 73% tons. F 

The size of the silo to meet 
the farm requirements may 
also be readily determined. A 
cubic foot of ' well-packed 
silage will weigh on the aver- 
a@ge between 35 and 406 
pounds. If it is planned to 
feed the cows or steers silage 
for six months, or 180 days, 
one cow will consume approx- 
imately. 180 cubic feet, .or 
about 3% tons of silage. A 
herd of- 30 cows would con- 
sume 30 times as much, or 
approximately 105 tons. One 
acre of corn should yield 10 
to 15 tons of silage. The 
weight of corn silage in- 
ereases with the depth below 
the surface; amount of water 
in the silage and with the 
diameter of the silo. It is 
evident that in silos of small 
diameter, the amount of surface in the wall 
is so much greater in proportion to the silage 
contained that the friction on the sides. has 
much more influence in preventing the set- 
tling of the silage. The table below shows 
approximately the capacity of silos for dif- 
ferent depths and inside diameters: 





CAPACITY OF ROUND SILOS 
-—- Inside diameter in feet—— 
20 25 


15 18 
Feet depth tons tons ~* tons tons 
20 58 - 85 105 163. 
21 63 91 112 175 
22 67 97 120 187 
23 72 108 128 199 
24 76 109 135 212 
25 81 116 143 224 
26 85 123 152 237 
27 90 130 159 251 
28 95 136 169 264 
29 100 144 178 278 
30 105 151 187 292 


In planning a silo, figure on removing 1% 
or 2 inches of silage surface each day in order 
to prevent loss from spoiling. Of course, 
the quantity fed will vary with the 
supply of other feed, the size and capacity of 
the animals and the time of lactation, if 
dairy cows, or stage of maturity if steers. 
Silage may be fed-once or twice a day. It 
is. best to feed after milking, but steers, of 
course, may be fed any time. If a small feed 
is given, one feed will suffice. Large quanti- 
ties are best given in two feeds. But the 
feeding should be regular. In case clover, 
cowpeas or soy beans or alfalfa was mixed 
with the silage, then a less quantity will be 
advisable than if the silage consists of corn 
only. When all items of growing silage corn, 
including cost of growing, cost of filling silo 


all — 


made construction of elm hoops. 


conditions a cow or steer will i iearererareamieliianeinaemmmemmmenmiantan 
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Where Many Tons of Silage Are Annually Made 


On the dairy farm of N. S. Martin & Son of Hardin county, O, 
600 tons of silage are stored in these three silos. 
are patent wooden stave silos, the silo to the right being of home- 
The elm hoop type was the first 
silo these enterprising dairymen built on their farm. They are plan- 
ning to add new silos for storing 1000 tons. 


and interest and depreciation on tools and 
silo are figured in, it will be found that the 
cost of each ton will vary from $1.80 to $3. 
Of course, very heavy yields of corn in the 
field lessen the tonnage cost when placed in 
the silo. 


SILAGE SUPERIOR TO SOILING 


Pastures on’ the majority of dairy farms 
in Wisconsin and adjoining states usually are 
more or less exhausted by the middle of July. 
Supplementing the pastures by some such suc- 
culent feeds as silage or green crops is com- 
ing to be common practice. It is well worth 
doing, for by this means the normal milk 
can be more nearly maintained during the 
summer, and the cows will be in better con- 
dition to enter the fall and winter milking 
periods. Before the advent of corn silage, 
many Wisconsin dairymen practiced feeding 
soiling erops in their green state in summer. 
Within the last few years corn bilage has 
been utilized for this purpose. 

To determine whether soiling crops or 
silage is the best feed for dairy cows, a series 
of feed trials were carried on at the university 
of Wisconsin. A herd of about 24 cows was 
divided into two.lots, and much consideration 
was given to the balancing up of individual 
qualities of production, size, stage of lacta- 
tion, and other things which would make a 
difference in the results. For three years, 


these trials were conducted during about 12 
weeks of the summer months, 

The soiling crops included were red Clover, 
two plots of peas and oats sown in succession, 
one plot of oats, one of early Minnesota sv-eet 
corn, one of late sweet corn, and one of a 





Two of the number 








Where Wood and Metal Are Effectively and Satisfactorily Used for Silos 
; The silo at Fig 1 is a good example of the patent wood 
construction. The one at the right is of metal construction. Wooden 
stave silos are now available in all sections, many companies manu- 
facturing wooden silos of various sizes to suit the needs and require- 





ments of their patrons. 






mixture of oats, peas and Wis- 
consin No 7 dent corn. Sev- 
eral varieties of these crops 
were introduced in the other 


two years, so that the best 
crops for this purpose were 
tried out. 


Of these green crops, the 
clover and the mixture of oats, 
peas and corn seemed the 
least palatable to the cows. 
On account of the fact that 
the cows refused to eat sufli- 
cient quantity of them, sweet 
corn was substituted in a few 
cases. The various plots of 
corn provided the most pala- 
table and satisfactory feed 
and this forage was consumed 
in larger quantities than .were 
the other crops. As a result, 
the cows produced better 
when receiving green corn 
than during some of the other 
parts of the trials. 

The silage used in the trial 
was made from Wisconsin 
No 7 white dent and Golden 
Glow yellow dent corn. These 
varieties have been found sat- 
isfactory during a series of 
years. Under favorable conditions, yields of 
15 to 18 tons per acre are not uncommon, 
The silage was of good quality and uniform 
character, and was much relished by the cows. 


What the Trials Showed 

The comparative production of milk in the 
two lots differed very little.- In 1910 the dif- 
ference was 6% in favor of the silage fed cows, 
and in 1911 it was 2% and in 1912 4% in 
favor of the soiling crops. The other changes 
in condition of flesh and total amount of 
milk produced were practically the same. 

The merits of the two systems evidently 
depended largely upon the comparative cost 
of producing feed and giving it to the cow 
as there seems little difference otherwise. 
Much less labor and seed are required to pro- 
duce the same amount of food value in silage 
than in soiling crops. The thicker seed crops 
are more easily planted, and the corn silage 
is more easily harvested. Silage has an 
advantage in that it produces a greater 
amount of dry matter and crude protein 
than oats and peas, because it is more 
mature and gives a greater yield per acre, 

In a season when the rainfall is below nor- 
mal and the pastures are poor, there is also 
some hazard in the growing of soiling crops. 
The use of the silo tends to equalize the 
quantity of feed from year to year. The gen- 
eral conclusion arrived at in the trials shows 
that corn silage can be used to greater advan- 
tage than can soiling crops for supplementing 
short pastures. 

The silo for summer feeding should be of 
smaller diameter than the average, for it is 
more difficult to keep silage in good condition 
in summer than in winter. 


a 
‘] 


is made from a 
photograph taken on the farm of F. R. Baker of Perry county, Pa. 
The metal silo pictured at the right is from a photograph of the 
barn and silo of George E. Baker of Preble county, Ohio. 


The one pictured Fig 2 
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; 165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


You need a new 


IE LAVAL 


EAM SEPARATOR 





1st If you are still using some gravity or setting 
= process of creaming — 


BECAUSE ipod: wastt in greatest and quality of product 
poorest in mid-summer, when the. 4 


season and the time and labor saving of the good separator 


BECAUSE the skim-milk is poorest without a separator in 
hot weather and often more harmful than helpful to calves and 


|], < BECAUSE he work of an improved De Laval Croce 
18 Separator is as perfect and its uct as superior with 
of weather as with anothe g s oe 


: nd If you have a very old De Laval or an 
== inferior separator of any kind— 
BECAUSE the losses of the 

plete skimming and the tainted p 

and unsanitary separator mean most when the bulk of milk 


BECAUSE of the great economy of time at this season in 
tor of ample capacity to do the work so much 


BECAUSE an improved De Laval 
™ ° Separator is so much simpler and 
y more easily handled and cared for « 


to waste time these busy days’ “ fuss- 


These are all facts a De Laval catalog, to be had for the 
to make plain, and that every De Laval local 


w the nearest De Laval agency 
simply write the nearest main office, as below. : 


‘The De Laval Separator Co. 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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eatest value on the farm at this 
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separator from incom- 
uct of the difficult to clean H 


any other, and you cannot afford 


ing” with a machine 
that ought to have 


been thrown on .the 
junk-pile long ago. 


BECAUSE the De 
Laval Separator of to- 
day is just as superior 
to other_separators as 
the best of other sep- 
aratoys to gravity set- 
ting, and every feature 
of De Laval superior- 
ity counts for most 
during the hot mid- 
summer months. 


ty to prove to any prospective r 
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Clean Milk 
By 8. D, BELCHER, M.D. - 
‘book the author sets forth practical 
@ methods for the exclusion of bacteria from milk, 
‘and how to prevent contamination of milk from 
the stable to ‘the consumer. [llustrated. 5x7 
inches, 146 pages., Cloth $1.00 
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UNADILLA 
Was Chosen 


New York ee 
durability, preserva’ and econ- 
omy, fou’ all three qualities in the 
Unadilla Silo and erected 15 onState 
Ind ialfarms. Samereasonsied 


ustrt: 
the Borden Milk Co. to equip their 
moéel farms —_ Unadillas, Send 
1 " 


ive proof 





of superior construction and new 
features. Liberal discount forearly © 
orders. Agents wanted. A 











UNADILLA SILO 00., Box B 





New Rules for Sale of Milk 


Last week in Albany, the New York 
public health council, after a public 
hearing, adopted regulations govern- 
ing the production and sale of milk 
and cream, which under the public 
health law apply everywhere except 
New York city. AH corporations, as- 
sociations or individuals selling milk 
or cream in any city or village must, 
after March 8t, 1915, secure a permit 
from local health authorities which 
may.be revoked for cause after a 
-hearing of either the state commis- 
sioner of health or the local health 
authorities. Such permits are to- be 
issued ohly after the premises upon 
which the milk is handled or produced 
have been inspected and approved by 
the local health authorities and 
scored upon a card, the form of which 
shall be prescribed by the state com- 
missioner of health; and have attained 
a ‘score of at least 50%. 

All milk and cream must be- kept 
under’ sanitary conditions, and vessels 
used in the handling of milk or cream 
which are found to be in a dirty or 
insanitary condition, so that they 
cannot be rendered sanitary, shall be 
destroyed or condemned. To do away 
with the practice of putting ordinary 
milk from large cans into bottles and 
sélling it as bottled milk, the council 
requires that all bottled milk shall 
bear on the cap the name of the dealer 
and the place of bottling. The use of 
milk bottles. for any other purpose 
than to contain milk is prohibited by 
the new regulations, and the users of 
milk are required to return all cans 
or bottles, planned aceording to the 
requirements of local health authori- 
ties. These tiew . regulations take 
effect September 1. : 


Eastern Cattle Feeding Business 
{From Page 3.] 


than in 1913. But prices of feed have 
been higher; the cost of stockers and 
feeders last summer and fall was % 
to 1 cent more than for the same kind 
of animals in 1912, and an even higher 
selling price was needed to make ends 
meet, let alone pay a profit. 

At the close of March prices in New 
York and Philadelphia would not, in 
Mr McClain’s opinion, show a “pay 
out,”’ much less a profit on the price 
basis of last autmmn. An advance of 
1% to 1% cents was necessary. Many 
farmers who sold early did little more 
than come out about even. Those who 
sold later did, as a rule, somewhat 
better. 

Fortunately the animals were not 
“ripe” enough to sell early. The 
majority of them were not ready 
until the latter part of April or early 
May, when the season approached its 
climax. A gradual slacking was noted 
until late June, when it closed. All 
cattle had to be marketed by July, 
when the new season opens. In re- 
cent years the late market has usually 
been better than the early one. 

A. 








Economical Farm Transportation 
[From Front Cover.] 


that will make a fine animal if prop- 
erly taken care of. 

Now just a word in regard to the 
care of a colt. After the colt is 
weaned I feed it a mixture of oats 
and bran with a small amount of 
either cottonseed meal or linseed meal, 
and give it plenty of good, clean hay. 
The colt should be allowed to run in 
a lot or pasture and get plenty of 
exercise and water and as much grass 
as it cdres to pick. A Colt that is 
fed plenty of good nourishing food 
will not eat nearly as much grass as 
a colt that is fed very little grain and 
has to make its living on grass, and 
will not be “pot bellied’’ as the colt 
that ‘has nothing but rough grass to 
live on. 

I have a trotting colt that is 18 
months old and weighs 800 pounds. 
He has gained 300 pounds in the last 
six. months. This is a gain of 1 2-3 
pounds a day for the entire six 





months. Yet some of the. farmers 
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Say we can’t raise good colts! I am 
giad to. see that muth more interest 
is being taken ‘in colt. raising by the 
young, “progressive farmers _ of* this 
section. Last fall a crowd of young 
farmers and. business men of Moores- 
ville, N C, met and formed an asso- 
ciation called the Western Carolina 
colt. association, the object of which 
is to promote and encourage more and 
better colts being raised by~ the 
farmers. The association held its 
first show at Mooresville, N C, °-on 
October 24, and much interest was 
shown by all the farmers. The classi- 
fication “of breeds consisted of ‘first, 
mules; second, light harness and sad- 
dle, and third, heavy harness. The 
ages were, first, all under one year 
old, and second, all over one year 
and under two years old. There were 
three costly prizes in each class. We 
think this association will be a great 
benefit to this section, for each fall 
the farmers can meet and see what 
his brother farmer is doing and can 
take a good look at all the breeding 
horses and jacks that will be there. 
Some -very fine heavy stallions have 
been brought into this section and are 
producing a much better grade of 
colts, but as yet most of the jacks are 
small and of poor conformation. 


Butcher Has Assurance 


Has the butcher a right to demand 
the liver, heart and tongue when a 
farmer brings in a butcher calf? As 
the butther weighs only the calf, the 
farmer has to present him with’ the said 
organ, yet when I bought 1% pounds of 
liver be charged me 20 cents a pound. 
(P. H. 8. 

The butcher has no right to expect 
these edible organs, unless he pays 
for them. These can be sold sepa- 
ratly, or with the carcass, the nature 
of the contract governing. In some 
places a different price is offered for 
these, and for the rest of the carcass. 
It is not necessary to. throw these in. 
or has the butcher a right to expect 
anyone to do so unless regular pay- 
ment ‘is made covering these other 
edible portions of the carcass. 


Increased Demand for Veals 


So large is the demand for veal that 
not only are surplus dairy calves 
slaughtered, but thousands of beef 
calves as well. From government re- 
ports we find that all over the country 
this condition holds and these calves 
bring $8 to $12 when only two or three 
months old. It-seems that it is more 
profitable to market the dairy oer dual 
purpose calves than to raise them even 
though many might make good steers. 

So great is the demand that farmers 
who desire to buy nearly finished car- 
tle as feeders find they are compelled 
td pay very much higher prices, other- 
wise this stock goes at once into the 
slaughtering pens. Many farmers still 
hold that although the cattle feeding 
business has greatly changed within a 
few years, it is still more profitable to 
feed skim milk and grain‘to calves and 
bring them up to an age of a year ur 
two than to slaughter these calves for 
veal at a young age. 











After Co-operative Dairies—These 
have come under the eye of the treas- 
ury -dept in its effort to enforce the 
various provisions of the income tax. 
At Washington last ek attention 
was called to a feature of the law as 
originally passed which provides that 
co-operative. dairies not issuing stock 
and allowing patrons dividends based 
on the percentage of butter fat. fur- 
nished are not liable under the income 
tax act. This article is now amended 
to the effect that co-operative dairy 
associations, whether issuing capital 
stock or not, are required to make re- 
turns of_annual net income pursuant 
to the requirements of this act. This 
will penalize hundreds of creameries 
and make legal “criminals” by the 
score. 


Milk Checks Received for product 
delivered from May 1-15 give us 
cents a 100 pounds—not quite 2 cents 
a quart. Not very encouraging for 
milking cows.—[Jacob Stotz, Greene 
County, N Y. 


The small well-managed farm with- 
out hired help is profitable. When the 
farm reaches a size necessitating the 
employment of a man, unless manasg- 
ing ability is possessed by the farmer, 





. the hired man runs the farm, 
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It combines lasting protec- 


tion and real economy. 

Apply it with the patented KANT-LEAK 
KLEET. - Write for samples and the Good Roof 
Guide Book. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 
“ani Largest producers in the world 
‘ of asphalt and ready roofing 





For 15 years the One Best 
Silo. Big, sensational 
improyements this 

ear, making the 
arder Silo better than 
ever. Of massive 
strength, anchored 
——" so. as an oak, 
ect fitting doors 
ighest grade material 
and construction—per- 
fect in every detail— 
that’s the Harder Silo. 
More durable, less 
expensive, than 
concrete and tile, 


The kind “Uncle Sam” 
uses. Big free catalog 
describes the new 
spline-dowel, the new 
intermediate ladder 
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Perfectly Alr-tight , 
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A Year’s Work with Poultry 
E. G, FEINT, CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y 


After a lapse of two years without 
keeping any poultry, I succumbed to 
a relapse of my old _ distemper, 
chicken fever, and invested $15 in a 
small flock of Buff Orpington fowls. 
The two contributory causes that led 
up to this relapse were, first, that 
these birds were an exceptional bar- 
gain, their owner through lack of 
room being obliged to sacrifice them, 
and secondly that I had a small but 
comfortable house available to put 
them in. The main cause, however, 
was that one who has ever kept fowls 
and loved the work will sooner or 
later be irresistibly led again to take 
it up. There were 10 pullets and one 
cockerel in the bunch, a very healthy 
and vigorous lot. 

The birds reached me in early 
March; despite their journey they laid 
three eggs that afternoon, and have 
continued to produce eggs ever since. 
The results obtained with this flock, 
together with a few Indian Runner 
ducks hatched and raised at their 
expense, I have summarized in the 
following account. In this nothing 
has been charged for the time con- 
sumed in caring for them, or for the 
garden stuff or table scraps fed. How- 
ever, a net profit of over 400% on 
the original investment of $15 should 
reconcile one to a service that is the 
source of much pleasure and to the 
loss of that which would otherwise 
go into the garbage can. 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Expenditures 


Original stock 
Additional stock 
Eges for hatching .. 
Das. SOP SINE os cc8 icc tocctece 
Expense, miscellaneous ......... 
Advertising and stationary ..... 
Feed, all kinds 

Roll poultry netting ..... 
(Balance) ..... 


Total ... 


mOwWNIOMOSS 
HSSoDHmRSS 


Hens’ eggs 
Ducks’ eggs 
Dressed poultry 
Poultry, alive .... 

Inventory March 10 
Feed on hand .....e6.. 
11 ducks at $1.25 ..... 
9 hens at $1.25 
13 pullets at $1.50 ... 
Roll poultry netting .. 
Stationery ee 


eeeeeeere 


Net profit for year . 

The amount charged to advertising 
in the above account, viz, $5.79, 
should in reality be included in the 
work of the coming year rather than 
this, as this expense was incurred 
only at the end of the year’s work, 
and does not show any results in the 
year’s sales. However, I expect the 
coming year, in a small way, to exceed 
the profits of the year’s work. 


System of Feeding 


The fowls have been, as far as pos- 
sible, fed on the Cornell laying ration, 
although at times it has been impos- 
sible to obtain all the constituents 
called for. I feed a mixture consist- 
ing of two parts each of corn and 
wheat and one part oats scattered in 
the litter either at night or early in 
the morning. In very cold weather I 
have omitted the oats with good re- 
sults.” A hopper containing dry 
mash is kept before the fowls at all 
times. In this I have differed from 
the Cornell rule, which is to keep the 
mash: hopper open in the afternoons 
only. I suppose the theory is that 
the hens may get too fat and lazy 
when food is before them constantly, 
but although my fowls are large birds, 
they have continued to. turn their 
surplus into eggs rather than into fat. 
Indeed, I have no hens too fat, or with 
any indications of breaking down. 

The dry mash is made up as fol- 
lows: Thirty pounds each of wheat 
middlings and corn meal, 15 wheat 
bran, 25 beef scraps,.5 oil meal, 5 al- 
faifa meal, and a very little salt. 
sides, a fountain of fresh water a 
hopper containing grit, charcoal and 
oyster shelis is also kept before them. 
For green stuff I find that cabbage 
is relished the best of anything I have 
been able to provide. ‘ 

Each morning when I empty the 


Be-" 





ash pans from the stoves I empty the 
sifted coal ashes into a shallow dust- 
ing box in their pen, and with a hoe 
scrape off the dropping boards into 
the ash pan and scatter it on the gar- 
den. Two or three times during the 
winter I thoroughly clean out the 
soiled litter and replace it with clean, 
dry straw. The soiled litter I use as 
a mulch for my young fruit trees. 
Thus with a system, and the dry mash 
method of feeding, the poultry chores 
are reduced to a minimum,.the pens 
are kept clean and the work becomes 
a source of pleasure and pride as 
well as profit. 





Best Way to Raise Hogs 


H. C, FOXTON, ONONDAGA COUNTY, N Y 


In my opinion, the first and most 


important requisite, in order to make : 


hog raising profitable, is the posses- 
sion of the best early maturing pure- 
bred pork breed. Having these, I 
recommend a good alfalfa or red 
clover pasture, ample shade during 
hot weather, and an abundance of 
pure water, running if possible, ac- 
cessible to the swine at all times. An 
apple orchard composed of matured 
trees, adjoining the alfalfa or clover 
pasture, is an excellent addition, as 
the trees afford necessary shade dur- 
ing hot weather, and the swine will 
consume all windfall fruit, and 
thereby convert large losses of fruit 
into some profit as hog feed. 

Sweet skim milk, with a small 
quantity of either wheat middlings 
or ground oats added, given to the 
swine morning and evening when on 
pasture, is very beneficial and will net 
a large gain so fed to swine. Pigs 
farrowed in March properly cared for 
will be ready for market at six to 
eight months, and this is the most 
profitable age to market them. Of 
course, suitable buildings must be 
provided for the successful raising of 
winter pork. An inexpensive building, 
so constructed as to be reasonably 
warm during the coldest winter 
weather, free from drafts and leaky 
roofs but well ventilated with a good 
supply of clean, dry straw for bed- 
ding, is sufficient. Hog houses should 
also be kept clean and thoroughly 
disinfected often, to keep them 
healthful. 


Corn meal, mixed up quite thick 


‘ with sweet skim milk, I consider best 


If the young 
and 


final finishing hog feed. 
pigs ~have been properly fed 
grown for five or six months, from 
four to six weeks feeding on the 
above corn meal and skim milk, all 
they will clean up three times a day, 
after they have become accustomed 
to the change of grain fee@, ought to 
make first-class market pork at a 
good profit to the producer. 


KRESO DIP N°t 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so meny uses that it Is 
a necessity on every farm. 
USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANCE, 
SCAB, RINGWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 
Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 


For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, ° - MICHIGAN 








Fill Your Silo sci.nea" 


ROSS faiy'cusranteea 
risk 


We want to prove that our machines area 
good investment before you give up your 
money. We know they are so good that we do 
not feel it a risk to make this offer, Many new 

have been added which you should know about 
before buying 't is treo. 


a machine. Catalog explains all. I 
The EB. W. Ross Co., Box 152 Springfield, O. 

















$64.72 

92.23 
118.25 
144.65 
173.89 

Other Sizes in Proportion. Ask for Catalog. 
GRIFFIN LUMBER Co. 
Box 3, Hudson Falls, N. ¥ 














FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Raiser 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Continental 


Gluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best ot 


condition. 
Linseed Oil Meal. 





It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats. 
Free Sample and full particulars upon request. Write today or ask your dealer. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 





They will make the chicke.s- vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 


increase in the egg production. 


poultry to give them a trial. 
write us his name and address, 


Continental Cereal Company, 


c They are made of perfectly pro 
mixtures of Grains and Grain Products. 
Ask your Dealer. 


rtioned 
We want every person who raises 
If he does not handle same, 


Peoria, lilinois 














G reen Mountain yor buy only once in a lifetime if it is a 


Green Mountain."’ All woodwork 


S$ 1 | os below roof is dipped in pure creosote oil preservative. Many 
other points of superiority described in handsome catalog, sent free. Also # 
ask for free booklet in which Prof. Esten, of Conn. Agricultural College answers such 


questions as, “What is Silage ?”’ 
and not spoil in a good silo ?"’ 


“Why is it the best Cow Feed ?”’ 
Write today for Green Mountain literature. 


“Why doce it keep 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
_ 33 WEST STREET, RUTLAND, VERMONT 

































































































, of manure, 


thoroughly before the corn 


48 practicable to secure as much 
. ish as possible. 
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Working Up a Good Corn Yield 

F. IL. GARBER, RICHLAND COUNTY, 0 
Here is how EI successfully handled 

a 20-acre field to bring it to produce 
a@ maximum yield of corn; 88 bushels 
a@n acre seems small when looking 
over the reports of prize acres of corn, 
but I am not stopping yet. When I 
@ame into the management, with a 
fiinth imterest in the farm, the 20 
acres were of a low productive ea- 
pacity, a broad flat and seven draws 
from higher ground made the success- 

cultivation of the field very uncer- 

n, Two stone drains out of com- 
Mission made necessary surface 
@rainage for springs. Flush rains 
Waterlogged or destroyed growing 
crops on the flats and up the draws. 

With the prospects of a long lease 
from the family, back in the latter 
80’s, I let out some of my pent-up 
ambition to do something, so set 

out tiling the larger water avenues 

the field with laterals to reach the 
draws, which I extended later to 
teach to the limits of the field." Some 
of these draws were drained with 
parallel work, which requires great 

Care on steep land, but later I found 
thezigzag system very satisfactory 
and much safer from washouts. A 
crop section at the head of the wider 

ws takes in the seepage from the 

her ground. Now we have a 
comparatively pleasant piece of land 
to work; one where you won't swamp 
with a binder nor get axle deep crop- 
Ping seepy draws, basins and cat 
swamps. The crop of clover hay for 
one cutting was 60 loads several years 
previous to this. 

We prepared this field for corn; 
the entire piece received a dropping 
stalks or clover haulm, 
plowed 5or Ginches deep. As we keep 
about every tool necessary for soil 
cultivation we select such as meet 
the needs of the season. Sometimes 
the spring-tooth harrow, sometimes 
disk or rolier, and occasionally all or 
only the 12-foot peg-tooth is required; 
but get some satisfactory seed bed we 
must, if it takes three-quarter dozen 
operations. 

‘We plant with a check rower as 
near as we can three kernels of our 
nhever-fail, fire-dried, white cap seed 
corn if nothing prevents. We take 
time by the fodrelotk and harrow 
comes 
through, or use the harrow or weeder 
as best meets the demand soon after 
our tiny friend makes its bow to the 
world. ‘The first operation’ with the 
¢eultivator often proves the Waterloo 
of the campaign against weeds, and 
should be followed by a crop cultiva- 


‘tion to make the surrender complete. 


@ number of cultivations varies 
éwhat-with the season, but $4 to 
and quite often an easy $10 a day, 

ean be-made breaking the crust once 
h @ peg-toth or other 


the row wit 
; low cultivator after the ears begin 


shoot. 

| Wz -have found it a good praetice 
to leave the corn on the stalk as long 
fin- 
With all the above 
operations I have swept.every nook 
a@nd-corner for special applications of 
- fertility: for the bald knobs, gravel 
“phoals and sand ridges. You find 
them in .all fields, from a sixteenth to 
an acre. Wood ashes from sugar 
and house, waste from the 
try and outhouses, and as much 
get ‘from mills and 

elegant accessories to 
slopes, etc, to blos~ 
thout a full rep> 

ery stibek of corn 




















in a field you cannot hope for a high 
record yield. 

We secured 88 bushels an acre on 
this field, the weight taken after eur- 
ing out three weeks after husking, but 
it was not the accomplishment or 
accident of a season, but the exten- 
sion of my drainage system to cateh 
every wet spot and special applica- 
tions to unproductive places. 


Shocking and Threshing 
H. W. SCOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 


In shocking wheat I set in — 
shocks of medium size, from 10 to 1 

bundles in a shock. I use two sheaves 
for caps, break tops and butts, and. 
Place these firmly, heads together, so 
they will turn water. The butts must 
net be left projecting over the shock 
very far or the wind will blow them 
off: I shock oats in long shocks con- 
taining 15 to 18 sheaves each. This 
method of shoeking is excellent, 
especially if the oats happen to be a 
little green, as it gives a better circula- 
tlon of air for drying them out. Bun- 
dies set firmly on the ground and lean- 
ing straight toward one another will 





stand much wind without blow- 
ing down; however, no matter 
how well the work may be 
done, a bundle here and -there 


will blow over. In the event of a wind- 
storm, I always go over the field and 
put up the scattered sheaves again. 
This does not take long and saves 
much grain which otherwise would be 
damaged or lost. 

Shocking grain is of more impor- 
tance than the average farmer credits, 
Wheat or oats if exposed to bad weath.- 
er loses color and suffers in selling 
value. It pays to see that the hired 
man knows how to set up a good 
Shoek; if he does not a few lessons will 
do no harm. Every year harvesting 
and threshing presents a-quandary 
whether to thresh from the shock, 
stack or haul into the barn and wait 
turn on the machine, If one is sure of 
getting -the machine at the proper 
time, it would undoubtedly save labor 
to thresh from the shock whether 
wheat, oats or rye. 

Every year, however, thousands of 


. Casualties, 


weather while waiting for the ma- 
chine, On smaller size@ farms where 
the thresher has to be hired, the ma- 
chine seldom comes when it is needed. 
It is not safe to depend on a machines 
which promises to be there “sometime 
next week.” If there is help enough 
to stack, the difference in the cost vf 
stacking or not stacking is not suffi- 
cient.to make waiting for the machine 
profitable, 

In stacking grain a floor of old rails 
or boards will be of immense value in 
keeping the bottom layer of grain 
away from the ground if wet, and al- 
lowing a free circulation of air. Wheat 
put in the stack and allowed to “sweat” 
is better for milling and will grade 
better, bringing a higher price. I have 
found that if grain does not “sweat” 
im the stack or mow, it will in the bin 
after storing, and sometimes this 
sreatly lessens its value, 


Grade Crossing Casualties 


FURTHER FIGURES SHOW THE SERIOUS 
CONDITION IN RECENT YEARS—GRADE 
OROSSING ACCIDENTS TO 12,000 PERSONS 
IN THREE YEARS—THIS ONLY HALF THE 
STORY—-ALARMING INCBEASE IN NUM- 
BER OF CASUALTIES—BSEITER 8sTATE 
LAWS TO GUARD OROSSINGS NECESSARY 


In the space of three years, 1911-3, 
life and limb, at grade 
crossings made the tremendously. im- 
pressive total of 12,612. Here are 
enough people to make a sizable lit- 
tle city, either maimed or killed out- 
right in the short space of three years. 
These are official figures furnished by 
the interstate commerce commission. 
They show the number of persons 
killed or injured by being struck or 
run over by engines or cars at high- 
way grade crossings, steam railways 
and electric railways. These casual- 
ties were on railways that rendered 
reports tothe interstate commerce 
commission; doubtless some inter- 
state roads failed to get in their re- 
ports. Be that’ as it may, untold 
numbers of intrastate railways, belt 
lines, interurban trolley lines running 
Swiftly moving, heavy cars, etc, all 
within the geographical limits of the 
individual state, made no report to 
the commission. The loss of life and 
@ record of those injured under this 
classification. would doubtless add 
thousands more to the number of 
casualties. 

Going back to the figures of the 
interstate commerce commission, the 
disquieting fact appears that not only 
are these terrible losses heavy, but 
steadily increasing in number at an 
alarming rate. For example, the 
number of persons killed at highway 
grade crossings on steam railways in 
1911, according to the interstate com- 
merce commission, was 992; the num- 
ber grew to 1082 a year later and in 
1913 to 1125 persons. At grade cross- 
ings on the steam railways 2434 per- 
sons were injured in 1911, this number 
increasing to 2506 in 1912 and jump- 
ing sharply to 3080 in 1913. ‘The cas- 
uvalties on the electric lines showed 
the same direful proportions. 

These figures should arrest the at- 
tention of every thoughtful pefson 
interested in the continued happiness 
and comfort of rural life, and stimu- 





late the renewed and aggressive én 


fy ie - Sy os 


‘Geavor to secure state laws to gus 
the crossings, or where practical to 
separate crossings at other than grade. 


The True Perspective 
CG, F, MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY; K ¥ 


You have taken issue om what is to 
us an important personal and com. 
munity matter concerning public 
safety. I believe that you have about 
the same perspective that you would 
hold if you were living here. The sub- 
ject closely touches people along our 
near by railroads. At one place be- 
tween Oneonta and Otego, eight tracks 
cross the highway. A former Otezo 
supervisor obtained, after considerabie 
delay, a flagman for that still danger- 
ous crossing. A viaduct should be built 
there. 

The ballot is powerful, but people 
are uncértain where to direct its force 
to best accomplisih their purposes. I 
think the invasion of the auto along 
country roads will be a leading factor 
in establishing proper protection from 
public danger of open grade and yard 
crossings. This machine has caused 
previously widely separated city and 
country interests to run into one chan- 
nel, Remote granges will, I suspect, 
be less active than auto clubs in press- 
ing this demand for safety. I have not 
traveled extensively enough to express 
@ general statewide view, but this is 
my home-made opinion as coming 
from one of the “plain people.” 








Safety First Idea is to be commiend- 
ed. Life is too sacred té be so easily 
taken when precaution on the part of 
the railroad companies can so easily 
prevent so many of these dreadful ac- 
cidents. No one person or company «r 
corporation has any right to take that 
which they cannot replace. Certainly, 
life cannot be_restored! Then it fol- 
lows that all necessary preventives 
should be used to make these accidents 
less frequent. If voluntary ways wil! 
not be provided then it must be he 
duty of the people to come to the res- 
cue in the way of law enforcement. 
Keep the good work up; you are on 
the right track and you have the signal 
for a safe run.-—[G. E. Jobe, Greene 
County, O. 


Defends Country Church—‘“The 
country church has not: ceased to do 
good. The one-room country school 
continues to be an important insti- 
tution,” says A. B. Graham of Ohio. 
“The fact that some country chprehes 
are ill attended or abandoned,” de- 
clares Prof Graham, “must be con- 
sidered along with the fact that many 
others are flourishing. Then, too, in 
many of the farming. counties the 
population has decreased, and thus the 
churches have lost members through 
no fault of their own. Furthermore,” 
he says, “in spite of the good being 
accomplished by our § céntralized 
schools there will always remain 
townships which can be better served 
by @ number of small buildings.” 
These statements came out in an ex- 
planation of country life week which 
will be held at the. Ohio university, 
beginning Monday, August 10. The 
men who are promoting this confer- 
ence hold that rural social conditions 
are not bad, but that like anything 
else, they can be improved. 
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Assuredly Abundant Crops with Harvest Under Way Point to.Abounding Prosperity ~ 


Warmer Whieatland : What’s the trouble, boys, out of juice? 


Head ’er 
only too delighted to provide a-plenty. 


‘ 


sronee the other.way and I will be 


4. sane ~ 
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Raw vs Acid Phosphates 
an Old Controversy 


The Beatty phosphate company is 
around trying to sell shares to its 
agents. If what they say is half true 


it is a good thing for its stockholders 
and agents, as well as for the farmers. 
{E. W. B. 


The Beatty concern inquired about 


was licensed under date of May 
7, . 1914, to sell fertilizers in 
Massachusetts. It is a Massachusetts 


corporation and claims to be “strongly 
supported by a group of New Eng- 
land capitalists and not obliged to 
sell any stock to the public.” Its 
scheme is to bring by water from 
Tampa the so-called~ soft Florida 
phosphate or land pebble phosphate, 
grind it here and sell this raw, fine- 
ground phosphate direct to farmers 
under a guarantee that it contains 68% 
of phosphate of lime, equivalent to 
31% of phosphoric acid, which is equal 
to about 13%% of actual phosphorus. 

The principal claim made for raw 
phosphates is.that you get a much 
larger quantity of actual phosphorus, 
phosphoric acid or phosphate of lime 
in each 100 pounds of raw phosphate 
than you do in an equal weight of acid 
phosphate.- The latter is the name 
of the ground raw phosphate after it 
has been cut or partly dissolved with 
sulphuric acid. In the latter form 
the phosphorus is claimed to be more 
soluble and therefore more readily 
available in the soil for plant growth. 
The more finely ground the raw phos- 
phate the more readily will it be 
acted upon by the acids in the soil. 
It seems to be more efficient when 
used on peaty soils or land rich in 
humus and vegetable acids. Fine 
ground rock phosphate may also be 
used to advantage as an absorbent 
behind cattle and horses in the stable, 
as the action of the manure upon it 
may tend to make its phosphorus 
more readily available to plants. 

There is nothing new about these 
raw phosphates. The controversy is 
equally old between the merits of raw 
vs acid phosphate. Raw ground phos- 
phates from Florida, South Carolina 
and Tennessee have been more or less 
used for years by farmers in the New 
England, middie and central states, 
also at the South. 

Raw phosphate is comparatively 
cheap stuff. Florida land pebble 
phosphate rock, free on board ship 
at Tampa, is quoted in cargo lots at 
$3.75 to $4 per ton of 2000 pounds. 
Florida high-grade phosphate rock 
fo b Fernandina is quoted in cargo 
lots at $5.75 to $6.75 per ton. South 
Carolina phosphate rock ground, free 
on board ship in the Ashley river, is 
quoted at $3.50 to $3.75 per ton in 
cargo lots in its wet state, but if dry 
the quotation is $7 to $7.25. Tennessee 
phosphates are quoted at $5 to $5.50 
per ton in train load lots, f o b Mt 
Pleasant. These are the wholesale 
prices that are paid by fertilizer 
manufacturers and other buyers in 
cargo or train load lots for cash. 
Water freight Tampa to New York is 
a comparatively small item, cost of 
cartage and milling is not large. So 
the sale of Florida raw phosphate 
costing $4 a ton at Tampa to northern 
farmers at $18 a ton should afford 
a big margin of profit—until com- 
petition reduces prices. 


Fighting Asparagus Rust 

What is good for rust on asparagus? 
iJ. E. W., Massachusetts. 

This is a fungous disease and the 
one giving growers most trouble. All 
the cultivated varieties of asparagus 
are affected by the rust, although it 
has been found that some are less 
susceptible to its attacks than others. 

The government, in co-operation 
with the Massachusetts asparagus 
growers’ association at Concord, Mass, 
has been working for several years on 
this problem and as announced some 
months ago in these columns, is 
meeting with marked success. They 
have one or two varieties which they 
have bred from thousands of selec- 
tions and crossings which appear 
quite immune. The most effectual 
ways of controlling the disease are 
spraying, burning of the infected 
brush, cultivation and _ irrigation. 
Spraying should begin early in June 
and six to 10 applications made dur- 





Dr Halstead, after 


ing the season. - 
experimenting, says soda bordeaux is 
the best material. A compressed air 
hand sprayer can be used to advan- 
tage. Spray is mixed four pounds 
copper sulphate, 1% pounds soda lye 
to 50 gallons water. 





Germany Likes Potatoes 


American potato growers will be 
interested in the fact that German 
farmers have found many indirect 
benefits from potato culture. These 
benefits largely accrue from methods 
of crop rotation, green manuring and 
fertilizers. In Germany the potato 
has played the greatest role in the 
agricultural development of light and 
fertile soils, as sugar beets have done 
in heavier soils: According to Ger- 
man specialists, these hoed’ root crops 
are beneficial to any soil through the 
deep and thorough culture given 
them, with its resultant improvements 
in the physical condition and aera- 
tion. Clean culture also brings all 
weeds into thorough subjection. In- 
crease of all farm crops has result- 
ed since the extension of potato 
growing. 

German farmers dry potato tops 
and use them for stock food on many 
estates. When potatoes are distilled 
into alcohol the by-product, mash, 
becomes an important stock food al- 
so. Potato growing undoubtedly will 
become a more important crop with 
each succeeding year on American 
farms. 


WALKS & TALKS 
THE. EDITOR. 


By C.W.BURKETT 
To School Graduates, Greeting * 


The commencement season is now 
drawing to an end. Our many 
schools and colleges have sent back 
to the farms theusands of young men 
and young women. Some of you have 
spent the greater part of your life 
with teachers and instructors; many 
have completed college courses; @ 
great many high school courses, and 
still others from lower schools of one 
kind or other. You are ready for the 
farm. I fancy that most of you look 
forward with iriterest and enthusiasm 
to your life work. This is as it should 
be. To succeed, one must love his 
work. Some of you have been well 
trained for the call to the farm; 
others less so, but whether your prep- 
aration has been good or limited, on 
yourself alone are results largely 
dependent. 

You still have much.to learn. You 
may be filled with science, but your 
fathers and mothers, your brothers 
and your neighbors know many 
things in a practical way that you 
know nothing about. The work of 
life, too, has its problems that no 
school ever knows. The man on the 
farm to succeed best must know 
many things besides the teachings 
of the classroon and laboratory. The 
world is filled with wrecks of men 
broadly educated by teachers but ill- 
trained by facts of everyday life. 

As you return to the farm and take 
up its tasks, certain policies sooner 
or later will confront you. You will 
come to many roads having more 
than one turn, and you must choose. 
If the agricultural world naeds one 
thing more than others, it is a broad 
leadership in country life matters. 
Growing more corn or more wheat 
to the acre, honorable as that may be, 
is still of less importance than to 
stand out as a true leader in your 
community. The call today is for 
farm-trained men who can work with 
his fellows in making his community 
more attractive, in co-operating that 
farm life may be enriched, and in 
working with others that farm profits 
may be enhanced. 

Each of you is a young man or 
woman with a mark on you. Some- 
thing is expected just a bit out of the 
ordintry. Your lot is one of greater 
responsibility than your boyhood 
friends who were unable to secure 
the higher training that has been 
your good fortune to enjoy; hence a 
little bit more is expected of you. 


- 


You have got to work a little harder, 
bear a few more responsibilities, en- 
dure a few more sacrifices, take a few 
more of the hard knocks. You will 
try to raise bigger crops, of course, 
but bear in mind that it means more 
to you, more to your fellows and to 
your profession, that a more proper 
compensation be secured for what you 
produce. Better yields are desirable, 
but to secure a just proportion of 
the value for your product is more 
important in the end than to add to 
the total units of production. 

Seek to dignify your calling, glorify 
it in every way; show by your dress, 
your method of living, your words of 
speech that you are as proud of the 
business of farming as your fellows 
in other callings are of theirs, let 
them be what they may. Let your 
voice at all times be raised for better 
schools, better churches, honest ex- 
penditures of public money; for every- 
thing that means community ‘mprove- 
ment. Stand with your friends and 
neighbors, work with them. Often the 
So-called educated man holds himself 
aloof. Make not that mistake. Suc- 
cess follows when coats are shed, 
when sleeves are rolled up, when 
sweat pours from the fact. Be there- 
for a worker, not off to yourself, but 
in the ranks with neighbors and 
friends. You need not do just as 
they do, but make your own life such 
a splendid example that others will 


imitate and all try to follow. Be 
unassuming in your leadership. Be 
honest in your sympathy. Be liberal 


with unselfish help. Give much, ash 
little. Do much, expect little. 

Finally, do not withdraw off to 
yourself, but rather mingle freely 
with all. Be a worker in the grange, 
in the club, in the institute, in the 
church—in all things that mean a 
better community and a fulier and 
richer country life. The school or 
college graduate who is guided by 
these principles will win high favors 
and earn riches in the esteem and 
gratitude and life of his fellow men. 
[C. W. B. 





Enforcing Agreement—H. L., Penn- 
sylvania: A person took a farm to 
cultivate on shares with the under- 
standing that all straw should remain 
on the farm. Later the farm was sold 
and the tenani intends to remove the 
straw. Can he do so? He can be com- 
pelled to ‘eave the straw as agreed. 
Unless the seller’s rights under the 
agreement were transferred to the 
purchaser, the geller only can enforce 
the agreement and not the purchaser. 














Grandmother 
Didn’t Know 


A good cook? Certainly, 
but she couldn’t have cooked 
the Indian Corn, rolled and 
toasted it to a crisp brown, 
wafer-thin flakes, as we do in 
preparing 


Post 
Toasties 


They are delicious with 
cream or milk, or sprinkled 
over fresh fruit or berries. 


From the first cooking of 
the corn until the sealed, air- 
tight packages of delicately 
toasted flakes are delivered 
to you, Post Toasties are 
never touched by human 
hand. 


Grandmother would have 
liked 


Post Toasties 
—sold by Grocers 



















Do You Know 
_About Nitrogen? 


a tee O82 & the plant food 
wa to keep in eoll—and a food 
plants can't do without. That's why you use 


pirates. But do you know thet ——— isn we 


in the air can 
if you inoculate the 


Ferguson’s 
NITROGEN 


surer, expensive way than using 
n ? Do k 
nitrates be eed new that wt the Nitrogen 


used for food for your 
with = 


BACTERIA 


vow. simple and easy to use, and the 
dreds of letters. oko ee 
ae scant 
seame 
yyy Alfalfa, Peas, a eocamte Clover, 
atch any legume. . 
Costs Little—Far Less Than 
the Best Commercial Fertilizer 
errr quantity, 60¢; 1 acre, me, O15 
KR. tod gay egusss's ine is best. Nipores 
for special booklet 
Homewood Nitrogen Co.,51 Liberty St., New York City 
We want agentsa—a very liberal offer 











EDISON ELECTRIC LIGHT 
Piao STORAGE BATTERY 
wo Edison ‘nven*ions for ab- 
Fa — bovss lighting. 


a. StorRaGE BaTTEerRy Co. 
Lakeside Ave., Orange, 
Ottice: 2025 Michigan Avenue 











Helpful Books on 
Vegetable Gardening 


For purposes of ready reference 
and timely information—accessible; 
concise and understandable—these 
books will be found to meet every 
requirement. 


Melon Culture.. By J. Troop. This is a 
practical book on the melon, which is in- 
tended to be of service to the amateur as well 
as to the commercial grower........Net $0.50 
Peas and Pea Culture. By Glenn C. Sevey. 
Facts are tersely stated and readers will find 
this book an authority on many of the details 
connected with the crop....+..++5+ Net 
The Potato. By S. Fraser. This is the most 
complete, reliable and authoritative book pub- 
lished on the subject. How to grow q 
and other new and valuable information.$0. 
Culture. By W. R. Beattie. A prace 
tical guide for beginners and a standard ref- 
erence to those already engaged in growing 
celery . $0.50 
Bean Culture. By Gan C. Sevey, Aprac- 
tical treatise on the production and marketi 
of beans. The only book on the subject. .$0. 
Culinary Herbs. By M. G. Kains, The only 
book devoted to the flavoring plants of home 
and business gardens...........+++ Net $0.75 
By F. M. Hexamer. A practical 
treatise on the best methods of raising, cul- 
tivating, harvesting, marketing, forcing and 
canning asparagus 
New Culture. By T. Greiner, A 
new method of growing onions of the largest 
size and yield on less land than can be ra 
on the old plan........-sssseeeeeveee 30.50 
Tomato Culture. By W. W. Tracy. This 
book contains the latest and most complete 
information on the subject. No gardener or 
farmer can afford to be without it...... $0.50 
Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Vege- 
tables. , By C. L. Allen. This book treats 
on the’ requirements, conditions, cultivation 
and general management pertaining to the en- 
tire cabbage group.........sseeeeeeeee $0.50 
New Rhubarb Culture. By Morse & Fiske, 
A new and complete guide to dark forcing 
and field culture. Other methods practiced 
by the most experienced market gardeners are 
fully discussed .....+eeeesseeees «+++ 80.50 
Vegetable Gard By R. L. Watts. B 
new work. Full of practical information about 
growing vegetables for both home use and 
marketing. It covers every phase of vegetable 
gardening and is valuable as a handbook for 
practical growers. This is without question 
the most complete book ever published on the 
SUBJECT. coccccccccocsece otvooecsned Net $1.75 


Send for our new 
Free on Application 272° ‘Sistorstely 
illustrated catalog, 128 pages, ~~ inches, con- 
taining descriptions of the above and also 500 
of the most practical and modern books be 
farming and allied subjects, the study of 
which will enable the reader to successfully 
cope with any intricate question that may 
present itself. This will be sent for the asking. 
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The lower cost of living should now 
be advertised as universally as was the 
higher cost of living 

Where Credit during the past few 
Is Due years. The farmers 
to. take lower 
* prices for their produce, The consuming 
public Should at least recognize the 
farmers’ service, The daily press and 
some of the alleged agricultural] jour- 
nals edited by city people have con- 
veyed the idea that farmers were get- 
ting.an undue share of the consumer's 
dollar. Yet it has been proved time 
and again’ that the farmer received 
only from 35 to 50 cents out of each 
dollar the consumer paid for his 
produce. With big crops and lower 
consumers should. give farmers 

_feredit for producing ample foods that 
ould reach consumers at reasonable 

s. A great many articles of food 

“afte now much cheaper than some 
‘months ago, but hardly a word is said 
jabout it in the daily press. Turn about 
as fair play. 
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. The Adams express company joins 
an the experiment undertaken some 
i ae months ago by -the 
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4 ‘wh Wells Fargo express 
tee 
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ing order, bureaus to 
‘enable. consumers and retailers to buy 


: 25 products direct from growers. 
is 


the purpose of the company to 
orders for farm products, 
rchase and transmit them to the 
er, charging only the regular ex- 
rate and the regular cost for 
‘itting money. There is an in- 

fie this direction for the 

s if their 

eae enough to 


the express 


_vision is. 


is no objection to wholesalers and 
jobbers ordering from. producers 
direct through the express company; 
but if these middlemen be given the 
right-o’-way the new service will not 
obtain the confidence of either pro- 
ducer or consumer. The farm-to-city 
table service should be direct and 
s) above Loard as to command from 
the start the confidence of both buy- 
ers and sellers. 


Mosquitoes Foes to Agriculture 

The greatest foe to farming in cer- 
tain New Jersey counties is the 
mosquito, In these counties are thou- 
sands of acres of arable land especially 
adapted to truck and small fruits. 
Near by are millions of people hun- 
gry for such products, But the 
swamps*breed mosquitoes which have 
given the whole state a bad name. In 
the popular mind the very name 
“Jersey” is synonymous with “mos- 
quito.” ‘This is a great pity for the 
state and especially the “shore” and 
southern counties which are wonder- 
fully adapted to fruit and truck, yet 
there are literally fortunés going to 
-waste because this pesky insect ter- 
rorizes people. 

It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the state has waked up to 
the importance of fighting for its 
rights. Some years ago the legisla- 
ture passed a law which authorized 
mosquito commissions, Certain lo- 
calities have risen to the occasion and 
done work which has proved that 
these creatures,can be controlled; not 
by wire screens and mosquito netting, 
but by preventing them from breed- 
ing. The drainage of marshes robs 
the insects of hatching quarters, and 
the spreading of oil kills the “wig- 
glers.”” The former is, of course, the 
more satisfactory method—where it 
can be applied. 

Work ise being done this season in 
several localities to get rid: of the 
breeding quarters. The only pity is 
that a far more intense interest is not 
evinced in the war so as to give the 
state the rank it deserves. 








Jacob Stotz. of New York advises 
that during May he received less than 
2 cents a quart for miik. 
Milk Prices If any milk dealer has 
the nerve to offer less 
than that, we shall be glad to give him 
publicity, without cost. If there is any 
encouragement for milking cows at 
this price it would be interesting to see 
the exhibit, State Master Vary has 
pointed out that with the present an- 
nua] decrease in number of cows there 
is sure to be a milk famine within a 
few years. Milk consumers and milk 
dealers are hastening the day when 
they will be engulfed with disaster. ‘To 
expect farmers to continue to make 
milk at a price far below the cost of 
production is ridichlous and. absurd. 
Why, oh why, is it that dairy farmers 
will remain out of the dairymen’s 
league when this organization, if they 
would genuinely support it, would pos- 
sibly carry them out of the mire of low 
prices in which they are now strug- 
gling. The tendency everywhere is for 
lower milk prices. Unless producers 
meet the situation with ardor and de- 
termination, still lower prices will be 
furced upon theim in some sections and 
farms and herds now most generously 
fuvored will suffer damage and loss. 
Dairy producers can save the day 
through organization, but without or- 
ganization they will be lost. 





The temporary help that flocks to 
the farms for harvesting grain, hops; 
tobaceo, fruit, cotton, 

Decent Care etc, introduces several 
of Help new problems. These 
are important, although 

for a brief time only. Such help should 
be provided with proper food, reason-" 
ably private sleeping accommodations, 
decent sanitaries and plenty of water 
to drink and for-bathing. Utter fail- 
ure to provide these necessities of a 
decent existence caused the Wheat- 
land hop riots last year which dis- 
graced California with their anarchy. 
Suitable provision should be made so 
that even the help who are émployed 
tut temporarily shall feel that they 
are decently treated. Neglect on the 
part of the employer may cost him 
dearly in many-ways. This floating 
class of help is apt to be more or less 
diseased, and without reasonable sani- 
tary. precautions their diseases may 
spread among the employer’s family or 
other people in the ‘neighborhood. 
ything that tends to bad habits or 


son or. 
the pose ary pats aos pe vieg: : the 
only help available during the rush of - 
hafvest. Parents and young people 
should act accordingly. - 





With neither forts nor navy on 
either side of a boundary line which 
is more than 3000 
Peace miles long, there 
with Honor has been peace be- 
tween the United 
States. and Canada for more than a 
century. -In spite of navies and war 
armament, there has been -peace be- 
tween America and England for a full 
century. Indeed, the 24th of Decem- 
ber, 1914, will be the anniversary of 
the treaty of Ghent, which brought 
to a close the last war between the 
United States and Great Britain. How 
fitting that this century of peace 
should be properly observed! The 
best way of doing this would be to 
bring about an international agree- 
ment between the leading nations not 
to spend another dollar for new arma- 
_ment, and to begin in 1920. the job of 
complete disarmament. Don’t forget 
that for years now practically two- 
thirds of all the revenues of the United 
States government have been spent for 
war—pasi, present and future! The 
Same is true to a greater or less ex- 
tent of all other modern nations. Cut 
out this terrible economic waste, 
abelish this moral crime, devote the 
labor and capital to productive in- 
dustry, and glorious indeed would be 
the resulting golden age, with its 
abolition of poverty and of misery, its 
universal economic prosperity, health 
of man and beast, general satisfaction 
and universal happiness. 





It is good news indeed that the ad- 
ministration of both branches of 
congress have decided 
Good News upon a limited program 
of legislation. The idea 
seems to be this: Pass the conserva- 
tion bills; and the new Clayton anti- 
trust law, and then quit. The sooner 
congress quits the better for all con- 
cerned. There has been altogether 
too much legislation. Yet we can well 
understand the desire of the parties 
that be to enact the measures above 
referred to. It is too bad that con- 
gress has not shown equal ability and 
eagerness to enact its long-promised 
measure for farm finance. Yet while 
there is a bitter feeling of disappoint- 
ment among farmers throughout the 
country over its failure in this re- 
spect, we are inclined to believe that 
the final result will be a better law 
than anything which could have been 
obtained at the present session. Ex- 
perience with the new currency and 
hanking system may possibly help to 
this end. Now.that national banks 
have authority to make loafis on farm 
mortgage agriculture will insist that 
this be done. Furthermore, the 
stringent prohibition in the the fed- 
eral reserve act against bank officers 
getting any rake-off on the bank’s 
business, may operate in the interest 
of legitimate | borrowers, 
farmers, in those sections where 
money rates, commissions and other 
incidentals have been wickedly high on 
loans to farmers, whether for short 
time or on mortgage. 





The authorities, editors and con- 

tributors available to our subscribers 

include- the most expe- 

Free for rienced and best in- 

the Asking formed. Their knowledge 

; is free to any subscriber 

for the asking. Write us your prob- 

lem—-it will be answered without ex- 
pense to you. 





We wish to.hear from everyone who 
has “invested” in the Minton land com- 
pany of St Louis or Kansas City, also 
Murdock-Crumb—subdivision in Iron 
county, Mo, also Murdock land com- 
pany at Murdock, Fla. Any written or 
printed representations upon which 
such investments were induced, are es- 
pecially desired. 





Farm finance bill is dead as a door 
nail for this session of congress. 
The promise is that it will be taken 
up again at the next session. But 
what ‘about the promises that all 
parties made to the farmers a year 
ago in this matter? 





A. B. G. is informed that shares 
of stock in the so-called Everybody's 
corporation have no value. Appar- 
ently a good many people lost money 
in that venture. 
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We previously have exposed Fred- 
erick H. Robinson of 46. Clinton 
street, Boston, an aHeged commission 
merchant who swindled Frank Mc- 
Gee, a potato grower, out of $340. 
Robinson solicited by mail this ship- 
ment, received the potatoes, acknowl- 
edged to McGee that he sold them, ad- 
mits that he owes $340.40, the balance 
thereon, that he had used the money 
in his own business. . 

We do not see why this offense 
does not come under Chapter 208, 
Section 74, of the laws of Massachu- 
setts; penalty, fine not exceeding 
$5000 or imprisonment not exceeding 
five years or both. We took the mat- 
ter up with the district attorney at 


‘Boston, who writes: 


“I. cannot see that any crime has 
been committed from the facts as given 
me. I have also seen Robinson and his 
attorney. He admits owing a certain 
amount of money and says that he is 
unable to pay it, largely on account of 
the fact that McGee and others have 
been ‘ruining his business." He ad- 
mits that he went through bankruptcy, 
but says that in this case he 
got the potatoes and sold them, but has 
used the money. This, of course, is bad 


“morals and bad business, but does not 


come within the law regarding larceny. 
If he had made some false pretenses in 
the gee as to his standing, etc, 
the case would be different, but it looks, 
as I am at present advised, as if we 
cannot prosecute.” 

All this emphasizes the importance 
of shippers dealing only with reli- 
able commission merchants. It also 
shows that whenever you have any 
difficulty or delay with any commis- 
sion merchant, you should promptly 
report same to us, both in your own 
interest and for the protection of 
othér farmers, shippers and the legit- 
imate trade, in case our investiga- 
tion proves the party to be a swin- 
dier. 

An effort will be made to have 
northwestern legisiatures enact the 
New York law requiring each prod- 
uce commission merchant to take out 
a license from the state and give a 
bond, so that in case of proved im- 
position or fraud, the shipper would 
have a chance to recover and the 
state could put the party out of busi- 
ness. Irresponsible dealers will line 
up against the bill and try to defeat it, 
but we shall keep up the fight until 
victory is won IN EVERY STATE! We 
call on farmers and other organiza- 
tions everywhere to battle for this 
cause, talk it over with the politicians 
and candidates of all parties, make 
it an issue in the elections. 


Land Schemers Indicted 





Referring again to Railroad unim- 


proved land association last men- 
tioned in this column June 13, the 
latest news is that some of its of- 
ficers have been indicted for conspir- 
ing to violate the federal antitrust 
laws. We would like to hear from 
any of our readers who have tried to 
get their money back from this out- 
fit and have been refused. -The in- 
dicted officials are Mock K. Higgin- 
bottom, the promoter, and Frank A. 
Urwan, the president. 

The federal district attorney 
charges the two men with conducting 
“one of the greatest land lottery 
schemes.” Our readers were early 
warned against this scheme, which 
Was never permitted to advertise in 
our columns. It has been doing a 
‘land office business,” but none of 
our readers who heeded our warning 
have been Victimized. 

The indicted officials were released 
on. $5000 bail. Whether they are 
proved guilty of operating a lottery 
remains to be seen. We have always 
advised against sending them money. 

No fraud or order has been issued 
against this concern up to June 20. 
It was denie@ use of the mails be- 
tween February 18 and March 12 on 
grounds of conducting a lottery. 
That order was then rescinded upon 
its changing the phraseology of its 
advertising. But the firm later failed 
to eliminate lottery features as prom- 
ised. Its. president and secretary 
were indicted June I7 by the federal 
grand jury at Chicago for conducting 
@ lottery business contrary to law. 
Meanwhile its business proceeds, un- 
less the postmaster-general issues an- 
other order against them. This is 
the authoritative statement of the Chi- 
cago postoflice inspector to this 
magazine. = 
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Tillage vs Sod Mulch in Orchard 


For 10 years the New York state ex- 
periment station has been comparing 
sed mulch and tillage in apple or- 
chards. In a recent bulletin Prof U. 
P. Hedrick gives a brief account of the 
experience in the Hitchings orchard, 
the most notable exception which 
proves the rule that tillage is the most 
profitable method for orchard culture 
under general conditions, The Hitch- 
ings.orchard is unique among the fruit 
plantations of New York state. Both 
the lay of the land and the character 
of the soil differ from those in most or- 
chards; and the trees have been plant- 
ed, pruned and sprayed, the soil tilled, 
and the fruit harvested in very original 
ways, 

By the “Hitchings method’’ as ap- 
plied by its-originatér, the ground is 
laid down to sod before or as soon as 
the trees are set and the grass is cut 
for a mulch once or twice a season as 
conditions demand; that is, the or- 
chard remains in sod indefinitely. 

In the experimental work three plats 
are included: Plat A lies on the floor 
of the valley and is comparatively level. 
It consists of eight rows of 34 trees, 
each, two years old at the beginning of 
the experiment, the varieties being 
Wagener, Rhode Island, Greening and 


Sutton. Plat B lies on the lower part 
cf-a rolling hill. It contains six’ rows, 
each of 13 trees, the varieties being 


Alexander, Weatlhy and Fameuse. The 
trees weré nine years old when the ex- 
periment began. Plat C is higher up 
on the hillside and consists of four 
rows, each of six trees of Northern 
Spy. These trees were 10 years old at 
the beginning of the experiment. 

In each plat half the land is in till- 
age and half in sod. All three plats 
appear to be well supplied with phos- 
phorus, potash and nitrogen; all are 
on deep soil. 3 and C receive the hill- 
side seepage. All these factors favor 
the sod-mulich method. AY plats were 
given identicat care except in the mat- 
ter of soil treatment. The tilled plats 
were plowed early in the spring and 
cultivated seven to 11 times, a cover 
crop, usually of clover, following. In 
the sod plats was a mixed growth of 
erchard grass and blue grass, These 
grasses were mowed once during the 
summer, usually about the middle of 
June, and left as they fell, to form the 
“sod mulch,” 

Mishaps and slow maturity have 
prevented crop yieldsin plat A. In the 
other plats, also, the data regarding 
yields are not as satisfactory as could 
be desired; but, in brief, the trees: in 
sod bore an average of a little less than 
four. bushels, while those in tillage 
bere a little more than three bushels a 
tree. 

Taking diameter of the tree trunks 
ez the gauge of the two treatments in 
the bearing orchard, the trees thrive 
as well under one method as the other. 
Using the same measure for the trees 
ir. plat A on the floor of the valley it is 
concluded that those under tillage are 
doing much the better. Why the dif- 
ference? Because the hillside seepage 
furnishes an abundance of moisture 
for both trees and grass, but in the 
drier soil of thei valley trees in sod 
cannot compete successfully with the 
grass for moisture. 

Cost Data Not Conclusive 


In comparing costs the data are dis- 
appointing. The extremes are too far 
apart. The cost of tilling plat A was 
at the rate of $11.22 an acre, plat B 
$13.30 an acre, and plat C $24.33. Cut- 
ting the grass in plats A and B cost at 
the rate of 60 cents an acre, and in 
plat C 96 cents an acre. The average 
for the tilled plats was $16.28, for the 
sed plats 72 cents an acre. These fig- 
ures bring out the point that the cost 
cf tillage is bound to vary greatly, de- 
pénding upon land, tools, teams, num- 
bér of cultivations and other factors. 
The cost of cutting grass will be more 
nearly the same for all orchards, 


While unquestionably tillage is the - 


best method of caring for the majority 
of the apple orchards in New York, yet 
there are particular places, soils and 
economic conditions under which the 
Hitchings method of sod-mulching ap- 
pie trees may be used advantageously : 

‘Orchards on steep hillsides where 
land would wash badly under tillage 
may often well be kept in sod. On 


trees may 
best stand in sod. The Hitchings 
method is adapted only to soils having 
suitable depth. On shallow soils it will 
usually prove a failure. Soils must he 
retentive of moisture. On land that 
annually suffers from summer drouths 
the sod muich treatment will almost 
certainly prove less beneficial to trees 
than tillage. Economic conditions may 
decide the choice between tillage and 
some mulching treatment, since the 
cost of caring for an orchard is so 
much less under the Hitchings mode 
of mulching than by tillage. Thus a 
larger acreage in sod may be made to 
counterbalance a greater productive- 
ness under tillage, thereby bringing 
the net income to the same level. 


Killing Garden Pests 


Simple and effective remedies for 
two of the most common and destruc- 
tive garden pests are offered by Prof 
L. M. Montgomery of the Ohio college 
of agriculture, Cucumber beetles and 
cabbage worms are among the worst 
pests the gardener has to fight. The 
cucumber beetle is a small yellow 
beetle with black stripes running down 
its back. It causes heavy damage not 
only to cucumbers but to melons and 
other vining plants, One part of paris 
green to 50 to 100 parts of air-slaked 
lime is very a effective remédy. This 
should be sifted over the plants in the 
morning when they are covered with 
dew. 

For the cabbage worm, one ounce of 
white hellebore dissolved intwoorthree 
gallons of water is used. This should be 
sprinkled or sprayed heavily on the 
cabbage. If some soap is added it will 
add to the sticking properties of the 
solutions The hellebore may also be 
applied in powder form. It is a poison 
of vegetable origin, and its poisonous 
properties are lost on exposure to the 
air for two or three days. This makes 
it necessary to repeat the application 
cn the plants every few days. 


land covered with rocks, 








Passing Along the Road Tax 

The latest proposition in the main- 
tenance of highways is the taxation 
of horse-drawn vehicles, as well as 
automobiles. This matter is being 
discussed this week before the sum- 
mer meeting of the society of auto- 
mobile engineers at Cape May, N J. 
These ideas were urged in a paper on 
Engineer basis for taxation of the 
automobile, delivered by C. O. Eger- 
ton of Detroit. Another member of 
the society, Howard E. Coffin, also of 
Detroit, believes that all classes of 
vehicles should be obliged to pay 
some direct tax in keeping up high- 
ways. A newspaper interview quotes 
him as follows: 

“Sooner or later,” said he recently, 
“all vehicles, both horse-drawn and 
motor-driven, must be taxed for road 
maintenance. Appropriations for road 
building are being made generally, but 
little attention is being paid to financ- 
ing a proper road maintenance year 
after year. This subject is pertinent 


at present because of the general 
awakening in every corner of the 
country to the great value of good 


roads to every kind of community. 
It is obviously unfair to burden motor 
vehicles with a maintenance tax with- 
out subjecting horse-drawn vehicles 
to their just share of the wheel tax 
as well. This general taxation of all 
highway users for road maintenance 
must come. The sooner we arrive at 
this point the sooner will we solve 
the problem in this country.” 





The Tent Caterpillar Pest—People 
in northern New York are exercised 
over the unusua! abundance of tent 
caterpillars this spring. There is no 
reason to be disturbed, for few pests 
are so easily controlled. Rarely does 
this caterpillar continue serious dep- 
redations more than two years, be- 
cause its numerous parasites get the 
upper hand of it and it disappears 
from the natural wild growths, such 
as cherry, crab, thorn and related 
plants. In the orchard it need never 
prove troublesome, because spraying 
the foliage near the nests with any 
arsenical poison will kill the worms, 
or a torch held beneath the nests 
while the worms are inside wiil do 
the business. In fall and winter the 
brownish egg masses found on twies 





may be ecllected and placed where 


worms will hatch next spring but 
Teach anything to feed on. By so 
doing countless parasites which live 
on the eggs can be saved to continue 
their work of caterpillar extermina- 
tion. 


Drouth E:phasized Soil Needs— 
There was a great difference in the 
ability of cornfields in this county to 
stand the drouth last season, says 
G. R. Bliss, agriculturist of Scott 
county, Ia. Where the soil had been 
properly cared for and was deep, loose 
and full of humus, and where the 
cultivation was thorough, good crops 
were secured. Where these conditions 
were not found the crop was hardly 
worth harvesting. Particularly in get- 
ting a stand of c!over or smal! grain 
I think it is absolutely essential in 
a dry season that the ground be thor- 
oughly prepared and sufficiently full 
of humus to hold moisture during 
July and August. 





Milking Goats—In view of the high 
prices charged for milk and cream, 
and, in fact, the scarcity of these ar- 
ticles in certain localities, is it not 
time to consider the advisability of 





breeding goats for. milking purposes? 
Surely this is one means of reducing. 
the high cost of living. The Toggen- 
burg and Saanen breeds are consid- 
ered the best milkers adapted to the 
American climate. Goats of any or=- 
dinarily good milking strain will give 
from two to 2% quarts of milk per 
day. The quality is good, being even 
richer than cows’ milk, and the goat 
is supposed to be free from all tu- 
bercular ills. They are hardy, and 
the meat of the young kid is consid- 
ered equal in flavor and quality to the 
finest lamb chops and stews, 


Ruling on Wine—The name “wine” 
on products made by the addition of 
water to the juice, pomace or pulp cf 
grapes is prohibited by pure food regu- 
lations. This announcement was made 
last week by Sec Houston of Washing- 
ton, and is of far-reaching importance 
to wine makers, particularly to those 
in Ohio and California. The law pro- 
vides that the only proper definition of 
wine ts “the product of the normal al- 
eoholic fermentation of the juice of 
fresh, sound, ripe grapes with the us- 
ual cellar treatment.’’ Under the new 
ruling, where water is added ta the 
pomace of grapes, the label must show 
tnat the product is imitation wine. It 
effects u.1l wines made after June 12, 
i%16, or two years hence, 
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and destroyed by the Ohio agricul- 
tural commission and the fight is stiif 
on to secure absolute compliance 
- With the law. E. 8. Strode, member 
_ of the commission in charge of the 
omen and measures enforcement, 
has had a force of deputies working 
all over the state in an effort to pre- 
‘vent impositions upon the public 
‘through the means or short measure 


; - The law; which is ge stringent, 
- provides that all berry baskets used 
in Ohio must be an aliquot part of a 
bushel, dry measure and prohibits 
the sale of berries by weight or in 
any manner so that short measure 
may be given to the purchaser. 
Before the passage of the law, ber- 
ries were often sold in short measure 
baskets, but the seller claimed that he 
sold the berries for so much a basket 
and not.for a quart. There was no 
way in which the purchaser could tell 
just how much short of a quart the 
measure was, 
“in order to stop the manufacture 
short measure berry baskets the 
issioner took the matter up 
bons the manufacturers and after 
some time every manufacturer in 
Ohio agreed to stop the making of 
any berry basket not sanctioned by 
law. Some trouble has been encount- 
in short measure baskets being 
t into Ohio from other states. 
-Just as soon as any of these are de- 
tected they are destroyed, 
Inspectors have been unusually 
busy in Columbiana county, where 
a very large crop of berries and 
cherries is now being placed on the 
market. So vigorous was the enforce- 
ment of the law in that county that 
one of the men affected by the law, 
wrote a protest to Gov Cox. The 
or referred the letter to Mr 
de for reply. Mr Strode replying 
pointed out the fact that he had 
daken an oath to enforce the laws of 
state and was under a bond of 
4000 for the faithful discharge of 
that office. He said that there would 
be no let-up in the fight against short 
Measure berry baskets, no matter 


where they ‘were found in the state, 
ps no matter who complained. 
‘protest was received from Wash- 


county that it was impossible 

to secure enough of the legal 
Sarr baskets and asking that 
' prot ‘be allowed to use short 
Measure baskets until they could get 
a supply of the legal size. Mr Strode 
made inquiry among basket manufac- 
turers in central Ohio and found that 
there was an ample stock on hand to 
take care of all.orders. He accord- 
ingly sent the list of the basket 
manufacturers who could supply the 
legal size baskets to the protestors, 
them not to use any short 


aes ets. 
. annual wheat field day was 
. Celebrated at the Ohio agricultural 
experiment station at Wooster Fri- 
day, the attendance being very large 
andthe interest great. The mem- 
bers of the agricultural commission, 
Ss a direction the station is 
, were present, together 
aren at all leaders: from all 


size 


with their families in 

tion was found to be in very fine con- 

she ve condition throughout 

cellent condition was more than 

station were found to be in good con- 

ey much favorable comment 

erection of a $25,000 fireproof 

Dees ge Aggy olin 2 Mad Mag The 
| at the station. 

Friday evening presided 


large attendance of farmers from all 
the surrounding country, hundreds of 
wh came 
automobiles. 

The wheat at the experiment sta- 
The outlook for wheat ac- 
to the June crop. report 

shown th 108 per cent of an aver- 

age for the past 10 years. This ex- 

the wheat exhibited at 

the station. All other crops at the 

and every feature ofthe sta- 

Dinner in such excellent shape that 

visitors. 

have already been prepared 

‘barn at the experiment station 

take Place of the barn 

bers of the commission looked 

into the matter of better sewage sys- 
Farmers Mass Meeting 

mass meeting of farmers 

by A. P. Sandles, president of 

agricultural commission. 


commission’s work will be shown at 
the festival. The general plan of the 
commission is to assist. whenever 
possible in helping on all kinds of 
festivals, reunions and the like, where 
there is really an effort to help agri- 
culture. 

Field day was observed at the Cler- 
mont county experiment farm near 
Boston on June 24 and at the Hamil- 
ton county experiment farm near 
Cincinnati on June 25. The county 
experiment farm:idea is growing 
rapidly in Ohio and several counties 
will vote this fall on the proposition 
to issue bonds for the purchase of 
such farms. The commission has 
been advised that the sgranges of 
Licking county have indorsed the 
proposed county experiment farm and 
will assist in getting favorable action 
if the matter is put to a vote this 
fall, 

An increase of over 400 registra- 
tions took place in the corn boys con- 
test, with a trip to Washington in 
December as the goal to the winners. 
The registration closed June 16, but 
all of the names have not reached 
the agricultural commission, owing 
to the fact that some business organ- 
izations which were giving the trips 
in their respective localities are still 
holding them with the intention of 
sending in all names at one time. 

Over 2900 names have been received 
by the commission, and the indica- 
tions point to a tetal of. 3000 or more. 
The fact that the corn boys’ camp at 
the state fair had to be abandoned 
because the national guard could not 
spare the tents and for sanitary rea- 
sons, caused some of the boys who 
had planned to enter the Washington 
contest to drop out at the last mo- 
ment. 

Up to the present time over 200 
girls have entered the contests for 
baking, canning, home-making and the 
raising of flowers, an increase of 100 
over last year. The winners will get 
to take the trip to Washington with 
the corn boys in December. 

The registration of the girls does 
not close until July 1 and the agri- 
cultural commission is hoping for a 
great many more entries by Ohio 
girls. Fair societies and other or- 
ganizations which are offering free 
trips to Washington are given more 
time to get the entries, so that it may 
be September 1 before the total of 
entries among the girls will be 
known. 


Crop Progress in Franklin 
H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CO, 0 


Wheat is in head but still green in 
color and should have rainfall to fill 
out plump grain. Oats are very 
short, 6 to 10 inches. Rye has a 
good growth but not so tall as usual, 
and is very well headed but not filling 
well. Red clover and alfalfa are 
making good crop yields. Much good 
quality hay was made tast week and 
is still being put up. Timothy mead- 
ows are very unpromising except 
where local showers have fallen. 
Grass had a good start, but stopped 
in growth three weeks ago, and is now. 
thin and short. Some meadows are 
producing only one-fourth ton. 

The tops of early planted potatoes 
are maturing, but very few potatoes 
have formed, Many farmers are wait- 
ing for rainfall, when they will plow 
and plant potatoes. Corn has good 
color and stands evenly but - has 
grown slowly, and also needs rain. 
Cornfields are clean of weeds. Pas- 
ture grasses are drying and getting 
short. Small streams not fed by 
springs have failed in the usual supply 
of water. Many farms in the level 
lands depend upon the water which 
accumulates in the low places and 
ditches, or in dug wells. Some of the 
wells which are not fed by springs 
have failed. This is very unusual 
so early in the summer. Roads are 
dry and deep in dust. The milk 
supply is falling short where grass 
alone is depended upon. 

Many farmers expect to sow millet, 
sorghum, corn and cowpeas to raise 
feed for cows in fall months. Those 
who planted sweet corn very early 
have some good fodder feed’ now. 
The soiling system of feeding in sum- 
mer and fall is being practiced by 
men who have small acreage of pas- 
ture. Some farmers who keep many 
cows are tempted to cut and feed the 
green rye and wheat. It probably 
would.be as profitable in the produc- 
er of milk as to harvest and sell the~ 
grain. . 


Hot and Dry—The roads of Tuscara- 
was Co are good, with some improve- 
_—.. sh weather has been hot and 
dry. eat looks good and harvest 
will Ph be ity Hay is short and 
thin, and will be made in about two 
weeks. Corn is looking good a has 
been cultivated the second time. Oats 
are looking fair for this time of year. 
Cherries are getting ripe and a fair 


planted. 
ful. Butter is soid at 


Meadows Short—Very dry in De- 
fiance Co, Corn is hardly half up. 
Ground was too dry to plow. Oats are’ 
poor and short, heading out 8 inches 
high. Wheat is fine; but not much 

Rye is fair and pastures fine. 
Meadows are very short and thin, 
about half a crop. Cattle are scarce 
and high, cows $60 to $75 ea. Horses’ 
sell well. Hay is $12 p ton, wheat 89c, 
oats 38c, potatoes 75c, a fat 28c, 
eggs 18e, hogs $8.75 p 100 Ibs. 

Replanted Corn—Need rain very 
much in Wayne Co. -Had a heavy rain 
June 5 that was much needed. Many 
farmers were obliged to replant their- 
corn. Wheat is looking well in most 
places. Some grass will be cut the 
latter part of this week. Strawberries 
have been a good crop, and the pros- 
pect is for a large crop of cherries. 
Butter retails at 26c, eggs at 24c, cern 
85 and 90c p bu, oats 45c, hay $12 to 
$15 p ton. 

Half a Hay Crop—The weather is 
very dry and crops are suffering for 
rain in Seneca Co. Wheat and oats are 
very short in the straw and hay will 
not average over a half crop the town- 
ship over. The-acreage of corn is heavy 
this season, and it is doing well consid- 
ering the dry weather. Apples and 
pears are not over a half crop. Cher- 
ries are an average one. Strawberries 
are yielding poorly on account of 
drouth and extreme heat and are 
bringing $4 p bu whvlesale, All coun- 
try produce sells ready at good prices, 
and no complaints are heard on that 
score. Farmers in this locality nearly 
all sell their cream to the creameries 
here and buy their butter. 

Washington Co—The drouth in the 
southern part of this county was 
broken by a heavy rain followed by a 
terrible hailstorm and eyclone whicu 
was very destructive, ruining every- 
thing is its course, wheat and all grain 
crops being destroyed. Fruit that was 
a good prospect was almost ruined. 
Never has such a storm been through 
this section. Damage by lightning was 
terrible. A great deal of stock was 
killed. Lots of damage to buildings. 
No lives were lost. Farmers are very 
much discouraged. The storm reached 
about two miles in width. Fat stock is 
scarce. Wool bringing 25c p lb. Some 
corn to plant yet;.some are working 
corn, Hay harvest will be late and a 
short crop. 

Buying Autos—Wheat, clover, tim- 
othy, corn and oats look fine in Lu- 
eas Co. Dry at present. Nights 
very cold. Fruit is looking well. Ap- 
ples will be a light crop. Early cher- 
ries are plentiful and selling at $2 p 
bu. Strawberries sold at $4 p cra. 
Farmers are prosperous and many are 
buying automobiles. Good stone roads 
in this and adjoining counties. 

Madison Co—The hot weather is be- 
ing followed by a spell of several reatly 
cold days and nights, Very dry weath- 
er in this section. Corn and potatoes 
need rain badly. Farmers are hurrying 
over corn to get ready for harvest. 
Wheat is ready. Cherries are fine and 
plentiful. Some peaches in this section; 
few apples. Creamery is doing good 
work. Cann@ng factory is working now, 
Many farmers buying automobiles. ~ 

Cuyahoga Co—W heat, corn and oats 
are looking fine. Locusts have been 
very thick, but are beginning to die off 
now. Strawberry crop was injured by 
the hot, dry weather. Considerab,wv 
farm, property is changing hands at 
good pricies. Roads are in good con- 
dition. Some are being graded and 
paved, 

Jefferson Co—Dry and cold. Corn 
looks good.. Plenty of fruit. Grange 
met in Bloomingdale and a fine pro- 
gram rendered, The attendance was 
good. 

Ashtabula Co—The weather is very 
dry. Rain is needed badly. Crops are 
not doing much. Prices of stock are 
about as usual. Land is about the some 
in price. 

Meigs Co—The weather has been dry 
and hot and roads are very dusty. 
Crops are needing rain. Prospects for 
wheat are good and poor for potatoes. 
A good crop of apples expected. Cattle 
are 6c p Ib, butter fat 24c, eggs 18¢ p 
doz, corn 80c p bu. 

Van Wert Co—Big frost June 20. In 
spots as low as 32 degrees. Some fields 
ef hay in barns, Hay not nearly as 
good as promised. Corn doing well. 
Fruit dropping badly, probably due to 
very cloudy, rainy weather during 
blossoming. Farm work crowding, Oats 
badly in need of rain.—{F. P, Stump. 

Jackson Co—Coo! with a small 
shower. The drouth has damaged the 
grass and oats will be short. There are 
a good many cherries. The apples shed 
badly. The 17-year locust has damaged 
the young trees badly where they were 
near forest or older trees, 

Ashtabula Co—Pomona grange in 
Wayne, Crops are good for late 
spring. The dry weather is telling 
on the hay crop. Wheat looks fine, 

1 


‘acre in the county. 


Many ‘new barns of better Sictgn and 
with more conveniences are being 

Stubble land that = 
been too wet for oats will be put into. 
buckwheat in many cases. Corn con- 
tests are in evidence, and an agricul- 
tural fair started by the Wayne 
grange is being gee forward to. 
Strawberry crop is good, but needs 
rain.—[8. M. 8, 

Pickaway Co—Are in great need 
of rain in Pickaway Co. Corn not 
showing up as good as it ought to. 
Several farmers planted over again. 
Wheat will average about 15 bus p 
Pastures are dry- 
ing up for need of rain. Good demand 
~ hogs. Corn is worth 72c p bu. 

ol prospect for Oats not good. Cows 
ell ng high, $85 to $90. 

Adams Co—The weather has been 
dry and hot since May 15. The hay 
crop is short. Wheat and oats crop 
prospects are bad. Corn looks well 
where it made a stand. There have 
been several silos sold in this district 
this spring. Stock cattle are scarce in 
this part. Hogs are scarce and the 
price is Sc p lb on foot, The cream 
trade is good, 26c p Ib 

Belmont Co—June this far has been 
ideal growing weather. Hill meadows 
will be short, Corn is a splendid stand. 
Oats are doing finely. Cherry crop is 
acundant, but quality not quite as good 
as usual Apples are making a good 
growth. Are having some good grow- 
ing showers. The contract for the pav- 
ing of the old national road from St 
Clairsville to Fairdview has been let 
for $418,000, and the parties are at 
work. Butter is 15c p Ib, ests 16c p 
doz, corn 80c, oats 50c, wheat $1 p bu. 





* WEST VIRGINIA 
Apple Twig Blight 


Many sections of West Virginia re- 
port serious blighting of young apple 
twigs. The leaves start to wither, 
soon turn brown and before long the 
end of the twig is dead. This disease, 
says Prof N. J. Giddings of the agri- 
cultural college, is caused by bacteria 
which are carried from tree to tree 
by bees and other insects. After 
gaining entrance into the twig they 
multiply rapidly and soon cause the 
death of the branch. The disease 
may be readily transmitted from tree 
to tree and an entire orchard thus be- 
come infected. There is no spray 
that is effective in preventing this dis- 
ease, and the only treatment is to 
keep the orchard cleaned up and to 
quickly destroy, by burning, all 
branches showing the blighted condi- 
tion. It is important to see that 
nearby orchards are also kept free 
from this disease, since bees may 
carry the bacteria from considerable 
distances, » 

Locating Lime Supplies 

Nine-tenths of the unproductive 
lands in West Virginia are deficient 
in lime and humus. Normal produc- 
tiveness is out of the question until 
the lime and humus have been re- 
stored, Farmers can grow the humus 
(vegetable matter), but the lime must 
be applied, and this, with dime at the 
present price. is the most seriops 
problem confronting the farmers of 
this state at this time. No very gen- 
eral improvement need be expected 
in the so-called “worn out” lands of 
the state until lime is obtainable at 
much lower prices. 

Fortunately there is no county in 
the state but has small iedges of lime- 
stone that could be used if burnt or 
crushed in small local plants. The 
experiment station is receiving many 
samples of such formations from farm- 
ers in all parts of the state. Such 
Samples are analyzed free of charge 
in the order received, provided they 
represent the ledge formation from 
which they were taken, and provided 
further that they are accompanied by 
all data necessary to locate the forma- 


.tions. A series of pieces of rock taken 


across the face of the ledge from top 
to bottom makes a fairly good sample. 
Anyone interested in locating and 
utilizing a local lime supply should 
write the West Virginia station it 
Morgantown, 

Hog Cholera Prevention 


The assessor’s books in Jefferson 
county indicate a hog valuation of 
,000. Competent local authori- 
ties estimate that in recent years the 
annual hog loss has been from $10,000 
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counties could show losses equally 
heavy and disastrous te the swine 
breeding industry. In order to por- 
tect the herd, especially in those sec- 
tions where hog cholera is again 
breaking out, no time should be lost 
in securing hog cholera serum and 
making the vaccinations. The serum 
ean be obtained from the commis- 
sioner of agriculture at Charleston. 
In most cases a local veterinarian 
should be secured to administer the 
dose. All instruments must be thor- 
oughly boiled and the region of in- 
jection carefully disinfected. In case 
of a widespread outbreak of cholera 
the commissioner of agriculture will 
furnish the serum free of charge. 


A Bey and a Cow 


George Sonda of -Ohio county is 
only 12 years old, but he is feeding 
and milking a registered Guernsey 
cow during an official production test. 
George’s father bought~*three Guern- 
sey cows four years ago and with 
these as a start has raised a fine herd 
of 15 head. One of these cows, Im- 
portéd Windflower III, produced 13,600 
pounds of milk and 626 pounds of 
butter fat during an official test as a 
five-year-old. A daughter of this 
cow, Lady Alice, at 23 months pro- 
duced 12,000 pounds of milk and 600 
pounds of butter fat in a year. The 
cow in which young George is inter- 
ested is 21 months old and is now 
giving. 35.pounds of milk, containing 
4.7% butter fat a day. He is taking 
full responsibility for the work and 
is proving himself @ capable tester. 


Notable Educator Retires 

On July 1, Dr T. C. Atkeson, profex 
sor of animal” husbandry in the West 
Virginia university and formerly dean 
of the agricultural department, retires 
from active service. He is to be suc- 
ceeded in his college work by Earl W. 
Sheets, a graduate of the university 
and a son-in-law cf Dr Atkeson. Pruf 
Sheets has spent the past year in Illi- 
nois pursuing post graduate work in 
animal husbandry. 

Dr Atkeson is now 62 years of age, 
but is still in splendid health, and 
though he will return to his farm, his 
energies, counsel and activity will still 
be avaHable in a larger way than ever 
to the upbuilding of West Virginia 
agricuture. Dr Atkeson has been one 
of the most notable figures in agricul- 
tvral education in America. While his 
services have been given to West Vir- 
ginia his deliverations and counsel and 
association with national organizations 
of farmers, agricultural educators and 
scientists have been in the interest of 
nation-wide uplift and improvement. 

It is impossible to esteem his in- 
fluence in agricultural improvement. 
His vision. has been broad and his 
faithfulness marked. No man has been 
truer to agriculture either from the 
point of vieiw of the farmer or of the 
student than Dr Atkeson. Everyone 
who knows him loves him. In his re- 
tirement from the university, students, 
instructors and professors came to- 
gether and paid their tribute of love 
and esteem to him as a man and as a 
leader, and they left with him a silver 
tea service as beautiful as it was lov-~ 
ingly bestowed. 

Dr Atkeson has been connected with 
the university since 1891, and for years 
and years has been connected with the 
grange as master in his state and as 
ene of the leading officers in the na- 
tional body, In the long 42 years of ac- 
tive service Dr Atkeson has been close- 
ly identified with every movement in 
his state for agricultural improvement 
and in his own way has been a stu- 
dent to farm life and farm conditions. 
During all of these years he has been 
actually engaged in the practice of 
agriculture, Knowing Dr Atkeson as 
we do we feel that in retiring to his 

_ farm he is not closing his public work, 
but that as long as he has health and 
strength, his time and his service will 
be freely given to the -people who 
adwell in the open country amid the 
hills and fields of his native state. 

During all this time his highest de- 
sire has been to bea successful farmer, 
and the time he has given to public 
service has been because of his noble 

- desire to be of use to agriculture. We 
hope that a great many years will pass 
before his epitaph will be required, but 
when it is written, nothing more fruth- 
ful can be said than that “He did what 
he could for agriculture and no power 
on earth -could induce him to betray 
the farming people who trusted him.” 
No, Dr Atkeson is not. retiring; he is 
just entering upon a larger work in 
which his mature judgment and loyal 
service will be more freely given and 
Be more actually needed than at any 
time in the past. 
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Hay Crops Small—Having some very 
dry weather in Pleasants Co. All kinds 
of-crops are needing rain badly. Pota- 
toes are very poor, gardens are look- 
ing badly and pastures are drying up. 
Corn is growing very well considering 
the weather, not much stock changing 
hands. Most of the wool crop has been 
gold at 25c p Ib. Apples are falling 
badly. Roads are in fair covdition 
Business at a standstill. Two new 
schoolhouses will be built in Union 
. « district this summer, People are very 
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due to cholera. Other’ 
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much discouraged puree crop and 
business outlook. ers are doing 
but very little permanent improvement 
at present. “Farm produce is very low 
here: Butter 15c p Ib, eggs 15c p doz, 
chickens 10c p Ib. Hay will not be 
one-fourth of a crop. Oats look very 

d. Wheat is looking fairly good, but 
the acreage is very small in the county. 


Lewis Co—At present things iook 
very discouraging. It has not rained 
to soak the ground since early in May, 
Meadows will not be half a crop. Pas- 
tures are very short. Oats will make 
the next thing to nothing. The streams 
are dried up until! they can be crossed 
readily by dry shod. Corn is generally 
cleaned out in good shape, but the 
corn is at a standstill. Potatoes can- 
not make very much. Fruit is not 
very plentiful. The roads are in fairly 
good shape at present, due to the dry 
weather and some work that has been 
done on them. 

Wetzel Co—Eggs are lic p doz, but- 
ter 25c p Ib, potatoes $1.25 p bu, corn 

p bu, hens 12c p 1b, roosters Sc, 
springers 14c p lb. Apple crop is look- 
ing fine, some damaged from the lo- 
custs; young trees have suffered most. 
Some young peach orchards destroyed, 
The locusts seem to have about run 
their race. It may be on account of 
the cold weather. Are having a good 
deal of work done on the roads. Jim 
Dulaney has built him a new house. 


Cabell Co—Weather warm and dry. 
Hay and oats are short and crops will 
be light. Potatoes will be a short crop. 
Corn that has been worked well looks 
fine. Pasture is short and water scarce. 
Fruit crop is good. Prices are fairry 
good. Little demand for farms, 


Roane Co—Are having one of the 
worst drouths in Roane Co we have 
ever witnessed at this season of the 
year. Have had no rain of any notice 
since May 5. Oats and meadows are al- » 
most ruined and pastures are so dry 
cattle are living on the brush and 
weeds. If it does not rain some there 
will be nothing raised here. Cattle are 
still bringing a good price, Horses are 
still selling from $150 to $250 p head, 
but not expected to stay that high very 
+ Eggs are 13%c p doz, hens 10c¢ 
p ib. 

Gilmer Co—Weather is very dry. 
Have not had but one rain for six 


weeks. There will not be but little 
hay. Oats will be short. Corn is $1.25 
‘p bu. 


Fayette Co—Owing to extreme dry 
weather all crops are short, and espe- 
cially hay-+and pastures are burned 
very badly. Gardens look very well, 
although seeds came up slowly and 
sometimes the second planting was 
dune, Butter is the dullest here for a 
lung time, as there is no market for it, 
hardly, at loc p Ib. 

Preston Co—aAll growing crops are 
at a standstill for want of moisture.: 
Have had but one rain to do any good 
in 50 days, Hay cannot make more 
than 50% of a full crop. Potatoes, oats, 
gardens and berry crops will give but 
small returns. Frost on night of June 
16 killed the early sowed buckwheat 
on low ground, also potatoes and gar- 
den truck. Seed buckwheat is scarce 
and worth $1 p bu, baled hay $16, eggs 
l6c p doz, butter ldc. 

Marshall Co—Recently we have ex- 
perienced the hottest weather ever 
known in June, bat now the tempera- 
ture is much lower than usual. Har- 
vest is rapidly.coming on, owing to 
the extreme hot weather. he stand 
of wheat and Tye is better here than 
for years; however, the filling of the 
heads is not as good. Hay will be 
short. A majority of the wool is sold, 
price ranging from 25 to 28c p Ib, 
with some holding for 30c for washed. 
Corn is growing. nicely. Not so 
much dealing in stock as usual, per- 
haps owing to-a decline in price. 
Hogs are 7e p lb, cattle 5 to 8c owing 
to size and quality. Marketing has 
made a slight advance, 


Monroe Co—Weather very dry; a 
few local showers, but no general 
rains for several weeks. Meadows 
are very short and pasturés badly 
burned. Spring oats look as if they 
would not get tall enough to harvest 
with binder. Corn prospect is not 
especially good, as so many have poor 
stands. Early planted ¢orn is doing 
very well in spite of drouth., 





» 


At Cincinnati, O, No 2 red wheat 
93c p bu, No 3 white corn Tic, No 2 
white oats 43%c, timothy hay $18.75 
p ton, clover mixed 13.75, oat straw 7, 
eggs 18%c p doz, fowls 14%c p Ib, 
broilers 30@37c, cherries 1.75@2.25 
p 24-qt case, strawberries 2.75@3 p 
cra, asparagus 75c p doz behs, beets 
35c, carrots 20c, peas 2.50@3 p bag, 
radishes 12c p doz, rhubarb 25@30c 
p beh. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes 80¢c p bu, 
turnips $2.75 p bbl, carrots 3.50, spin- 
ach S80c p bu, asparagus 65c p doz bchs, 
beets 65c, turnips 35c, hens 17c p Ib, 
eggs 19@23c P doz, cherries lic p at, 
2@3 p 24-bx cra, No 2 


strawberries 
yellow — 78%ca p bu, No 3 white 
oats 44%6, timothy hay 18.50 p ton, 





clover mixed- 


15.50, rye straw 11, —_ 





Tobacco Is Set Late 


The cigar leaf tobacco crop is now 
transplanted into the field and casts its 
lot with other field crops, in that to a 
great extent its success or failure de- 
pends largely upon the weather condi- 
tions from now on. Cigar leaf acreage 
in the northern states, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Ohio, Wisconsin, Connecti- 
cut and Massachusettts, will not be far 
less than that of a year ago. In Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut the acreage 
is expanded mainly because prices 
were good last year and the market is 
in a rather strong position as regards 
supply. On the other hand, Pennsylva- 
nia has reduced its acreage from that 
of a year ago, this being quite per- 
ceptible in Lancaster county, as has 
been pointed out in this magazine re- 
peatedly by local crop reporters, The 
area in Ohio is also somewhat smaller 
in 1913. The tendency in New York 
has been to reduce the acreage. 

Although farmers received gooa 
prices in New York last year, as a gen- 
eral rule, many believe the crop is too 
hazardous and are gradually swinging 
into corn, potatoes and other crops. In 
Wisconsin where the binder crop was 
picked up clean last year at good 
prices and where the crop was small, 
growers planned a larger area. These 
plans, however, did not mature in that 
the acreage finally devoted to the crop 
at this date seems to exceed that of a 
year ago only by a very small fraction. 
The cyclone which struck Dane county 
razed so many sheds that it was im- 
possible to carry out plans for increas- 
ing the acreage. In fact, the acreage 
will be decreased, in some places be- 
cause it will be impossible to replace 
the sheds destroyed. 

Ry and large, the cigar leaf tobacco 
crop secured a very late start. Farm- 
ers all know of how backward the 
spring has been locally and this condi- 
tion has prevailed throughout the 
cigar leaf growing states. Drouth also 
accompanied the cold weather, in most 
instances making it impractical to set 
out plants until late. 

Now the plants are in the field and 
rain has fallen making the outlook of 
the crop fairly good. Rains early in 
the spring were so plentiful that there 
is much ground water and an occa- 
sional rain together with warm weath- 
er between now and September will 
bring the crop on rapidly. 





At Cleveland, O, eggs 23c p doz, 
broilers 30@36c p Ib, fowls 16%c, 
strawberries $2.75@3.25 p bu, turnips 
25c p doz behs, rhubarb 15c p bch, 
marrow beans 3.90 p bu, carrots 25c 
p doz bchs, beets 25c, asparagus 0@ 
75c, radishes 10@12c, spinach 50c p 


bu, No 2 wheat 92c, No 3 yellow corn 
75c, No 3 white oats Sc, timothy 
hay 16.50 p ton, clover mixed 16, 
medium unwashed wool 25 @36c. 

At Columbus, O, corn T72c p_ bu, 
oats 40c, bran $28 p ton, middlings 
30, timothy hay 17, oat straw 7, steers 


7%c p Ib, veal calves 7@9, hogs S\c, 
sheep 4@6c, eggs 21c p doz, fowls 13c 
p Ib, ehickens 16c,. pea beans 2.50 p 
bu, blackberries 5, strawberries and 
raspberries 4, cherries 2.50. 








OLD AT TWENTY 
Return of Youth with Proper Food 





Many persons who eat plenty never 
seem to be properly nourished. 

That’s because the food is not -di- 
gested and absorbed. Much that is 
eaten is never taken up by the system 
as real food, and so the tissues simply 
starve, and tht individual may, as in 
a recent case, look and feel old in 
what should be the bloom of life, 
youth. 

“At twenty I was prematurely old. 
The health and vigor and brightness 
of youth had been, as it seemed, stolen 
from me. I went to work in the morn- 
ing with slow steps and a dull head. 

“My work through the day was un- 
satisfactory, for my breakfast lay in 
my stomach like a hard lump. I was 
peevish and the gas in my stomach 
was very annoying. After supper I 
usually went to bed to toss half the 
night from sheer nervousness. 

“This was all. from indigestion— 
caused by wrong eating. 

“Finally I tried Grape-Nuts and I 
cannot describe the full benefits re- 
ceived from the food. It gave me 
back my health. It has completely 
restored good digestion and my ail- 
ments have disappeared. [I steadily 
improved and am now strong and in 
perfect health.” . 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 





are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 










Buy direct from our factory~ get high- 
est quality roofing—keep dealer's profit 
in your own pocket. You can easily save 30 
to 50% on every order. Our Weartex Roof- 


“SLASTS 10% LONGER 


than any other roofing made. That is nota mere 
claim, It isan iron-clad guarantee backed by a repu« 
tation of 18 years square dealing. Our policy, absolute 
satisfaction or money back without question. We sell 
roofing of all grades for all purposes at a wide range 
of prices. 

Send for Free Roofing Catalog wow. It is Gilled 
with money-saving information. 


WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 
405 Summer St, Fitchburg, Mass. 

















Get All Your Potatoes 


The Farquhar Elevator Potato Digger 
does the work of a crew of men. It 
frees all the potatoes from the soil and 
puts them on top ready for enckind. If 
you raise potatoes for profit, it wil pay 
ou to send immediately for new illus- 
ted catalogue explaining , 
all about-the different 7 
Farquhar Diggers. : 






























Don’t buy any of the above till you get our Catalog and 
reasonable prices. We'll surprise you. Hundreds testify 
to the wisdom of this counsel. Send for new 19146 
Costes tum of plenaoen, J W. GRAY’S = 
Sout ‘eet, Middletown Springs, 
— 


CIDER MAKIN 








Can be made profitable if the right kind of machin- 
ery is used. e Make the Bight Kind. 
Send for catalogue. Est, 1872 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO. 
216 West Water Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 














FOR SALE. MARYLAND. Productive Carroll County 
farm—350 acree—near railroad station: Stone dwelling, 
necessary outbuildings. all in good orderg Well watered. 
Fruit. Complete equipment if desired? Suitable for 
dairy, stock, fruit or general farming. 
D, SYERETT GITTINGS, Real & 
401 Maryland Trust Bidg., - 


Sweet Clover Seed Ps, shiv 


nia) yellow. Prices and circular how to grow it esnt 
on request. E. BARTON, Box 92, Falmouth, Ky. 


If You Live . 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 











Thig work pays and is pleasant besides. 


You become expert at once, because we 
She ee Tee ot all cost. personal 
coaching and instruction. 

ecept this tion and do your 
share and you ait make money—big> 
money, too; in addition, you develop & 


business for yourself that is yours as 
long as you want it. 


There is no advance money required; no 

ake promises; no misrepresentation, the 
business is backed by a company with 
over -seventy years of square dealing. 


Write qnickly—now—today, because 
Someone else might get in ahead of you 
—address 

AGENCY BUREAU 


jeaa’ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, WY. 











THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American turist, Ata cost of only 
SIX cents a word you can advertise 

you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement ee or a number 


order, and advertisement must have address on, 
@e We cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


315 Faurth Ave, 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


COPY must be received. Friday to guarantee 
me 


CED TYPE or asics of 3 
kind will be allowed under thie head, thus ma 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RAT® for the “Farmers’ Exchange’ ad- 
vertising is only cents @ word each insertion. 


New York City 








LIVE STOCK 


wee. SALE—One three year old thoroughbred regis- 
tered Jersey bull sired bee -2 Ruth Brinton’s Marigold. 
oY Ivory Coast Price $150. SUNNYSIDE 

‘ARM, Chas J. Scheerer, Pine Grove, Pa. 
FOR SALE—10 yearlings and two year old grade 
heifers, also carload of grade Holstein 
i and fall ve JAMES CHAMBERS, Wal- 

, ton, are Co, N Y¥. 
POLAND anes, ee | a 
akin. 


“REGISTERED 
fia Sana eal ali ages, mated, 
yg Collies, ‘Beagles. P. HAMILTON, 


* 











‘THOROUGHBRED POLAND-CHINAS. Boar pigs 
Ws fo 14 weeks old. CHARLES OBERC 


Y, Stewarts- 





OF PUREBRED CHESHIRE PIGS. 
PIGS. Lbs HOVENCAMP, Trumansburg, N Y. 


fee enon ie GO LENNEL. nig Pee 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE, choice stock, 
all ages. ROBERT EDDY, —— 


PIGS qua guar- 

“ie oe ie Ma 
IMPERIAL H +E. YORKSHIKES, boa: 
pin Ch DE WEESE, Sidney, 0. r 
BERKSHIRE PIGS, large type. A. J. 
AME, Guinn Springs, N Y. , 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


GE PLANTS 3,000,000 
ws... 5 ged They have an average of tt 
space each o' 




















nquare 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


YEARLING HENS FROM DAVIS STRAIN of 
S$ © W Leghorns bred for size, vigor and heavy egg 
production Prizes taken wherever shown ch 
stock at the following low prices. $10 per dozen, od 


per 100. Order aN, and avoid the 
free. LOCUST CO POULTRY FARM, Mount 
Sinai, L I,-N Y. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS $12, White Leghorns $10, 
White Rocks $12, Runner ducklings $20 per 100. 
Prompt delivery and full count guaranteed. DEROY 
TAYLOR CO, Newark, N Y¥ 








STANDARD FAWN AND WHITE RUNNER DUCK 
exes from prolific white eggers, $1.20 per 13, $3.50 
per 50, $6.50 per 100, prepaid. ALBERTA ANDER- 
BON, Mercersburg, Pa. 


BARRED ROCK Cures # per 100. JOHN 
PETERSON, Lake George, N 


RUNNER , * pm AND EGGS CHEAP. NELSON'S, 
Grove City, 











STANCHIONS 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for "4 
durable and cheap. Thousands in use; booklet w 
euts and full information bes! writing the Bn Ray 
ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HARNESS AND SADDLE BARGAINS. Illustrated 
Catalog free. BOSS MFG CO, Louisville, Ky. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 











wer the whole 
— bust witn® with fore, (not yA sgay fai, cach 


exo and ae $1 per et Hing 500 
Fe Pe of fine new 


(mass 
on hs. any $1.80 per 1000. Our 
nm tested 
in ase was 17 tons 
In 1912 26 in 1 
“No 


Chester, Ng. { Vecetable li exclusively f years). 








PLANTS, , rent caulifiower, beet, 
5 tomate, ce 5a anne postpaid.” 1006 
Cataloe, “GLICK 'S PLANT F Smoketown, Pa. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


ns 


WANTED—A. traveling salesman. We have open at 
this — a position for a reliable and conscientious 
man of good appearance and fair education, who has 
cohienes in his own ability to meet competition and 
sell to farmers. There,is steady work and advance- 
ment for the man who. can make good. No peddlers, 
fakers, order-takers, or collectors need apply—we — 
real salesmen. When answering state your age and 
suing experience. Address BOX 1017, Springfield, 

ass. 





DO YOU NEED FARM HELP !—We have many sble- 
bodied young men, both with and without farm ez- 
perierice, who wish to work on farms: If you need 
a good, steady, sober man, write for order blank. 
Ours is a phflan organization making no charge 
to employer or employee. Our object is to encourage 
farming among Jews. THE JEWISH AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, 173-Second Ave, New York City. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK of about 300,000 
otected positions in United States service. Thou- 





Se ie 


UIRES, Remsenburg, N 





"| “STRAWBERRY PLANTS for Septem 
her planting. Potcerown and nnee lant ee Ky 


eae. $e nisine. Ses. HARRY L. 
500 bushels fine, clean 


erimson or Seti. a & S275 bushel, 909% 
se. clover @ » 
Bi" Sowpens WILLIAM CANN Bridgeville, 


7 DCGS 


MEE Boren 8 PUPS. dither sex. ARTHUR GILSON, 
FACTS, Suaacan PUPS. LEONE WATSON, 
Don't Sell to Your Neighbors 


‘re not apt to give you what you 
thie f is worth. If t 
° 














sign on your piace’ 

tiga reiltae. You know what you 
, when you see one on your neigh- 
S$ place, While if you 


~Addveine in American Aqsiuhua's 
Real Estate Market 


peat 

buy as you have for eell- 

f therefore your rea- 
sons ond will’ pay a At a Your 
<A Begs 23 ee ng ‘about 

ne give only your post- 

hex number or some Foe name 


word ney 3 in American Ag 
"3 Esta te Market—whic 
lished for our 


st you much and will 


sands of vacancies every year. = is a big chance 
p~ mad for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime empioy- 

Just ask for et — No obligation. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 





MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for government jobs; 
$65 to eee month. Vacations. Life “Pull 
unnecessary List of positions available sent free. 
Write immediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept 
H 19, Rochester, N Y. 





WANTPD—Railway mail clerk- am and rural 
carriers. Examinations soon. I conducted examina- 
jal examination free, Write OZMENT, 

107-R, St Louis. 





MAIL CARRIERS WANTED, $90 month. Exam- 
inations coming everywhere, Schedule free. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept H 19, Rochester, N Y. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Make $125 
thiy.  _ Free na? quarters. Write OZMENT, 
07-F, St Louis, 


ANTED—Si temperate, farm hand. J. LA 
FRANCE, R 5, <-> Pa. 


AGENTS, 











AGENTS—A whirlwind =. for summer weather. 
drinks—7 kinds—orangeade, rasp- 


J a eee soft. 


Get it i 
PRODUCTS CO, 306! 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


ACRES, Chaw Co, fruit belt, 4% mile 

» % mile nen and Ri R stations; gently 

: 90 acres tlay loam, 25 gravel loam, 30 acres 

il room house, cow barn, 

, hennery, piggery, granary, tool house, 

Bovhing water... 33 acres Concord 

¥ acres. Wordens, 25 apple, 25 wi“ 8 

peach a. Bo rented. Old Price 

4,000. Tull t $7000. See JOHNSON. 

ON & ROOD Westte, N Y. Free list, Ellis 
Bros, Springville, N Y. 


ER WISCONSIN. Best dairy and general 

crop state in the union. Settlers wanted. Lands for 
Ask for booklet 

State acres 

— Tf me og og in fruit lands ask for booklet 
le orehards i in. Address LAND DE- 

PAR INT, Soo Line Ry, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















NORTHERN MINNESOTA, the greatest natural 
cattle section. No drouths. Alfalfa, clover, _ corn, 
atoes, are principal crops. Prairie or timber. Free 
‘ormation. We have no land for sale. Write W. R. 

5 pnettaretion Commisstoner, 909 Palace 

Bldg, Minneapolis, 





WIDOW MUST SELD 200 acres, 20 
Buttalo. ott from bricked road to. Buffalo, 
ery, Ss. ete. Nearly oO 

Pe acres pract 





ie hat Soci 





rie GRAIN TRADE 


GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
WHOLESALE PRICES 





Wheat, 
1914-1918 





At Chicago, wheat prices again suf- 
ferred gharply through lack*of buy- 
ing support. It could not well be oth- 
erwise, with the impressive volume of 
new winter wheat already moving 
forward from by far the greatest crop 
on record; this being secured under 
ideal weather conditions. Not strange, 
then, almost daily fractional declines 
carried the wheat market to the low- 
est Ievel of the year, and, in fact, the 
lowést for a number of years. West 
of the Missouri river there were some 
rains, but further east harvesting was 
pushed rapidly. Speculative sellers 
offered July wheat under p bu 
and Sept under 8lc, these low quota- 
tions beifig followed by slight recov- 
eries. 

Aside from the crops there was 
little of special interest in wheat. A 
significant and encouraging item was 
the increased selling of the new crop 
to go abroad, mainly for Sept. Per- 
haps best of all were the reported 
heavy sales of old wheat to go imme- 
diately to the seaboard for export, In 
western Europe crop conditions un- 
even, excellent in the U K, not very 
favorable in France, prospects good 
in Germany; crop situation in Russia 
generally satisfactory. No 2 red winter 

@89e p bu. 

Coch has shown fair activity, the 
slightly lower range of prices stimulat- 
ing buying orders,. Liberal engage- 
ments were made to ship old corn, Chi- 
cago to Buffalo by lake, at a rate of 
%c p bu, a low price. With the new 
crop now in the ground generally 
promising, there is an incentive to 
whittle down reserves in the country, 
yet offerings are not burdensome. July 
corn sold somewhat lower, around 
69c p bu, Sept 67c, followed by slight 
recoveries; Dec, new crop, 57c. Old 
no 2 corn in store was quotable around 
70c. 

Oats market showed some stability, 
operators watching weather and im- 
minent harvest. Some anxiety was re- 
ported in Ill, O and Ind over crop con- 
ditions at eve of harvest. Receipts from 
the interior were liberal, ep neere oats 
in store selling around 8944¢ p bu, 
white oats by sample 40@4lc. July 
er sold around 39%c, and Sept 

c. 
Barley was feebly supported at 55@ 


.68¢ p bu, feed grades 50@ 


Timothy seed was less firm, but 
without much quotable change, based 
on $5.75@5.80 p 100 Ibs for. Sept 
prime; clover nominal around 13. 
for old prime, hungarian 1@1.50, mil- 
lets 1.25@2. 

At New York, No 2- red winter 
wheat sold early. this week at 90c p 
bu, No 1 spring $1, No 2 hard winter 
97¢, No 2 yellow corn 774c, standard 
oats 46@47%c, No 2 white 464% @47c, 
western bran ig p ton, middlings 
25.50, red dog 30, linseed oil meal 33. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless dtherwise stated, quotations in 
al inetaness are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From — country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 

hen sold in a small wey to retailers 
or consumers an advante is usually se- 


cured. 
Beans 


Acreage of beans, I think, will not 
exceed. 75% of the last two or three 
years, Conditions for planting are very 
satisfactory and with favorable weath- 
er we ought to have a fair crop.—T[J. 
A. H., Richmond, Mich. 

Acreage of field beans will be fully 
as large as in 1913. Soil in good condi- 
tion, crop mostly planted by June 15; 
and doing well, Price of pea beans 
$1.90.—[{J. A. B., Alma, Mich. 

Acreage of béans about as last year. 
Condition of land good—a little dry. 
Pea beans $1.00, reds $3.—[J. W.; 
Darien Center; N Y. 

At-New York, marrow beans have 
been fairly sustained, and pea an@ 
medium beans are dragging and feel- 
ing easy. Marrow sell up to $5.05 m4 
100 Ibs, medium 3. 70, pea beans 38. 
red kidney 5.70. 

Dried Fruits 


At New York, a very quiet market 
exists for spot evaporated apples. The 
remaining stocks both in this state and 
up-state are so small that the market 
is practically nominal. Fancy are 
anoree at 11@12c p Ib, chdice 10%c, 
prime 9%c, 

Eggs 


Dealers in eggs have been anxicus to 
learn concerning the prospects Zor im- 
pertation_ of Chinese eggs next fall and 
winter. Recently, dealers ~ returning 
from China have declared thvy-did ae 
believe the amount im -into 





pete mr also ‘nave meet aso N 


most of the.eggs which are ex- 
Serer from China, go to Japan and 


-that country took very small quantities 


fast year because of poor times. This 
we ad demand will be more like nor- 
mal.- 

At New York, quality of eggs ar. 
riving shows the effects of warm 
Weather, and those grading as extra 
firsts are quoted up to about 22%¢ p 
doz, with extras selling up to 25c, hen<« 


-nery eggs 23@27c, European 17 @19¢e, 


At Chicago, firsts are quoted up to 
ores 18%c p doz, storage packed 19 


@ 
Fresh Fruits 

At New -York, cherries are more 
plentiful and weaker, selling at 6@14c 
Po at, or 35c@$1 p 8-lb bskt, currants 

12@14c p at, meecnse z. 25@2.7 75 p car. 
rier, plums 2@3, strawberries 6@15c 
p qt, blackberries 9@12c, raspberries 
12@138c, huckleberries 5@15c, goose- 
berries 5@1l1c. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, supplies of hay cone 
tinue very heavy, demand fair, ana the 
tone of the market weak. Prime tim- 
othy hay in large bales sells up to $22 
p ton, No 2 20, shipping 18, light clover 
mixed 20, rye straw 16, oat 11, 


Nuts 


At New York, the peanut market is 
nominal, hand-picked jumbo being 
quoted up to about 7%c p ‘Ib, ‘shelled 
10c, Spanish shelled 9c. 


Onions 


I think there fs good money in on- 
ions. Last year we had % acre which 
urned out at the rate of 1000 bushels to 
the acre. These were sold for $2.35 per 
100 pounds, The land was plowed early; 
in May, harrowed twice and rolled, 
The seed was sown May 10. We used 
800 pounds high grade commercial fer« 
tilizer.. I hope to make a better record 
than this the present season.—[Frank 
Clark, New London County, Ct. 

At New York, onions are in light 
supply and very firm. Texas white or 
yellow are quoted at $3@3.60 p era, 
Berumda do, Jersey yellow or white 
3.50@ 3.75, Egyptians 6 p bag. 

Potatoes 
At New York, the market for new 


“potatoes is fairly active, but offerings 


average poor and prices slightly lower. 
A few fey potatoes have commanded 
$4.50 p bbl. The price range is. gener- 
aliy within 3.50@4.25. Old potatoes are 
firmly held at 3@3.25 p 180 lbs in bulk, 
Jersey sweet potatoes 40c @1.25 p bskt. 


At Chicago, some of the arrivals of 
old potatoes now are in bad order, 
and these of course sell at a discount, 
but the regular market has ruled firm 
of late, with slight advance. Pota- 
toes, northern grown, have sold at 
75 @95c p bu. . New potatdées show in- 


crease in receipts and some of the- 


new stock is also in bad order, mak- 
ing the spread in prices wide. South- 
ern new potatoes sell all the way from 
$3.25@5 p bbl, or 75¢@1.35 in bu 
sacks. 

Poultry 


At New York, live fowls are quoted 
up to about 16¢ p lb, roosters 11%c, 
broilers 28 @338c; fresh-killed turkeys 

17@18c, broilers 25 @ 38c, fowls 16@ 
1&¢, roosters 11@12c, ducks 14@16q 
squabs $1.25 @3.75 p doz. 

At Chicago, live turkeys continue 
dull, being quoted at 12@1i6c p Ib. 
Live roosters are in moderate supply, 
meeting a fair demand at 8@10c, 
broilers eens 1% to 2 Ibs 30@33c, 
1 to 14% lbs 26@29c, guinea hens $2 
@4 p doz, geeks 8@i12c p lb, spring 
ducks 16@20c 

Vegetables 


At New York, green asparagus is 
quoted at $1@2.25. p doz bchs, white 
75c @$1.75, wax beans 30c@$1.25 p 
bskt, green do, beets $1@3 p 100 bchs, 
old carrots $1.50@3.50 p bag, new $1@ 
2.50. p 100 bchs, southern cucumbers 
75¢c.@$1.75 p bskt, or $2@3 p bbl, corn 
@$1.50 p cra, or $2@3 p bbl, cau- 
liffower 75c@$1 p bskt, celery 30c @ $1 
p era, or 12@1ic P doz bchs, southern 
cabbage. 30c @$1.25 p bbl, or cra, red 
$3@3.50 p cra, Fla eggplants $1@1.75 
p bx, lettuce 25@50c p bbi, or 10@40c 
p bskt, Fla lima beans $1@3 p bskt, 
mushrceoms 50c @$1.25 p bskt, peas YS 
Faeroe 25@ 50c p bbl, radishes 
@ 75e p 100 behs, spinach 50@75c p 
oer white squash 50c @$1 p bskt, white 
turnips $1@2 p 100 bchs, or $1. 25@ 1.75 
bbl, rutabagas $2@3, Fla tomatoes 
By. 50@2.75 p carrier. 


Wool 


The west is well cleaned up of wool 
in first hands. Montana late sales 
have been at 20c arfd over,' Soda 
Springs 21@21%c. Texas wools have 
shown considerable advance in values 
over @ year-ago. A sale at Kerrville, 
June 13; recorded prices in the neigh- 
borhood of 19%c@20c for 8-months 
and 20@21c for 12-months wool. 
Offerings amounted to about 2,000,- 
000 lbs. The clip of the Lone Star 
stete is much better in condition than 
in recent.ycars, the same as with 
western wool generally. In London 
prices have advanced s'ightly. Merino 
wools pear higher reiatively, com- 
pared With crossbreds, this because of 
the apparent shortage. - 
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FIELD NOTES 


Give Srecn Ficco Representative 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 


















LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 





COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
- Cattle — Hogs — Vee OT) 
1914 1913 1914 1913 914 913 

Per 100 Ibe 

ID De cence $9.30 $9.20 $8.35 $8.60 $5.50 $5.90 
St Paul 8.35 — 8.00 — 5.25 -- 
New York ..... 9.20 9.00 8.60 9.15 5.50 6.10 
Buffalo ......- 9.35 8.50 $8.45 8.90 5.75 5.75 
Kansas City 8.90 8.30 8.40- 8.85 5.25 5.60 
Pittsburg ..... 9.10 8.50 8.35. 9.00 6.10 5.50 





At Chicago, although the top price «t'* bargains a little later. 


on beef animals offered at the yards 
has not declined over a few cents p 100 
lbs within the past few weeks, the gen- 
eral trend. of the market’ has been 
weak to downward. In other words, 
the market-is getting into its seasonal 
summer swing and buyers are discrim- 
inating against grassy stock. In butch- 
er stock dealings have not been very 
liberal lately. Much of the crop com- 
prising the grass-fed cows and heifers 
are treated with indifference by the 
packers since they claim their dressing 
percentages are poor in comparison 
with the returns from dry-lot classes. 
A few of the choicest dry-lot cows 
have commanded as high as $6.85 p 
100 lbs, with prime kosher goods at 
7.35 and better. The bull market has 
also suffered a slight cut which makes 
the beefy class of bolognas quoted at 
6.35@6.45, with good kinds at about 
6.25. Poor to decent small bulls sell 
at 5@5.50, 

Supply of hogs continues light and 
prices well sustained compared with 
early in June. In fact, hogs sold 
slightly higher last week, being quoted 
around $7.85@8.35 p 100 lbs. The price 
range has widened somewhat, due to 
the advance in the season and dete- 
rioration.in quality of arrivals. 

The bright spot in the market is the 
prices obtained for sheep and lambs. 
All grades of ovines are meeting a 
smart inquiry, and prices are well up. 
Spring lambs have cleared close to $10, 
with many selling at 8.50@9.50. Trade 
in both sheep and lambs has exhibited 
a healthy condition of late,. the bulk of 
jambs selling at 7.75@8.25, the top be- 
ing around 8.50. Sheep were quoted at 
4.75@6.50, with °ewes selling up to 
about 5.50. 

At Pittsburgh, the live stock market 
the opening .of the current week was 
about 10c p 100 lbs higher on beef cat- 
tle, Good to choice beeves sold at $8.55 
@9.10 p 100 lbs, good 1300 to 1400-1b 
steers 8.50@8.75, medium to good 1200 
to 1300-ib steers $35@5 .5O, tidy 1050 
to 1150-Ib steers 8.40 @8.70, fair to me- 
dium 1000 to 1100-Ib steers 8.05 @ 8.30, 
fair 900 to 1000-1b steers 7.50@8, com- 
mon 700 to 900-Ib steers 6@7, rough, 
half-fat 1000 to 1300-lb steers 5@7, 
common to good fat oxen 4. W@T T, heif- 
ers weighing 700 to 1100 Ibs 5. 50@8 10, 
bologna cows 3.50@4, Receipts of 
calves were 900 head, selling at 8@ 
10.50. Hogs also met a higher market 
Monday, 65 double decks arriving. 
Heavy and heavy mixed were quoted 
at 8.50@8.55.p 100 lbs, mediums and 
heavy Yorkers and also light Yorkers 
8.55 @ 8.60, pigs 8.20 @ 8.80. 
steady, 26 double decks arriving, sell- 
ing at 4@6 p 100 ibs, clipped lambs 
4.50 @ 7.25, springer lambs.6@9.50, 

At Buffalo, good. grades of beef cat- 
tle were stronger Monday of this week, 

rime lots being quoted up to about 
9.40 p 100 Ibs. Total receipts of beer 
cattle amounted to 3500 head. Fair to 
good beef steers sold at 8.40@8.80, 
plain 8.25 @ 8.45, Batrhering steers 8.55 





@8.75, yearlings 8.25@9, heifers 6.50@ 
8.35, cows 5.50.@7.25, heeen 7.35 @ 
7.85, stockers 6.25@7.50, bulls 5.50@ 


7.25. About 17,600 head of hogs arrived, 
pigs selling at 8.50, others at.8.60 p 100 
Ibs.-Choice spring lambs sold at 9,50 
@10, yearlings up to 8.75, sheep 6.75, 
ewes 5.50 downward. Total receipts of 
sheep and lambs were 2500 head. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





New York Boston a om 
1914.2 27% 28% 27% 
1913.. 28% 29 % 27% 
1912.. 27 27 25 
19i1.. 24 25 23 
Butter 


At New York, supplies of butter are 
eoming forward freely, and there is in- 
ereased pressure to sell. Extra quality 
ereamery butter in.large lots and tubs 
has lately sold as high as 28c p tb, but 
this figure represents butter which 
scores high, say 94 to 95. Receivers 
are unwilling to pile up stocks with a 
possibility of moving it at somewhat 
ower rates. Dairy butter sells at. 20 
@27c. 

At Chicago, a good business is being 
@done in butter. Home consumption is 
good as are also orders for outside from 
Warious quarters. Some dealers, how- 
ever, aré claiming prices are high and* 


buyers are taking chances in purchas- 
ing for storage at the current high fig- 
ures. Receipts are fairly liberal on all 





Sheep were \ 






grades of butter and extra quality has 
made a slight gain, selling at about 
Hf 43 g.P Ib, firsts 22@ 25c, dairy butter 


= 5 Il, June, 22, all sales of 
butter today were at 27%c p Ib. 
Cheese 


At New York, most business done in 
cheese lately has been at 14% @15%c p 
lb, although up to 15%c is top for spé- 
cials, and i6c for daisies. Dealers are 
hesitant, believing they can make bet- 


At Cuba, N Y, there ' were 
bxs of cheese sold on ‘the. Cuba 
market to-day at a. ruling price of 
%c. , 


At Chicago, the market opened with 
demand for cheese moderate on Amer- 
ican shapes. A moderate quantity is 
going into coolers as there is and has 
been some surplus in receipts over 
sales. Twins are quoted up to about 
14c p Ib, daisies 14% c, young Américas 
and longhorns 15%ec. 


Coming Events 


jodern Farmers want to ne in touch with all 
that is going on affecting farm interests. Hundreds of 
ares are held each year and we ask you to help 





@ this list of dates complete. If you 
ion of 2 any that are not included and should be 
Please send them in. No charge is made for these 
announcements. 


National dairy show, Chica Oct 23-31 
Grange. day Oct 23; county ie school pupils’ 
day. ns By: club day, Holstein day, 


Americam assn cmy butter mfgrs, Hojstein-Friesian 
assn, International milk dealers’ assn, 26th; 
Ayrshire day, railroad dairy dept men, Brown 
Swiss cattle judged, secretaries of state dairymen’s 

assn confer, official dairy instructors’ assn, 27th; 
Jersey day, — dealers’ day, national dairy 
union, American 4d farm assn, national 
dairy show council, national assn of cmy mana> 
gers and owners. American Jersey cattle club ice 
cream mfgrs, 28th; Guernsey day, milk producers’ 
day, International asso of dairy and milk in- 
spectors, American Guertisey cattle club, Congress 
of marketing, 29th; milk -producers’ assn, ice 
cream mfgrs day, 3@th; school children’s day, 31st. 





American poultry association, Chicago, Aug 8-15 
National fertilizer assn, Hot Springs, Va, July 15-16 

Middle sage soil imp oe, Hot 
Springs, Va, July 17-18 
National apple show, Spokane, Wash, Nov 16-21 
Apple w of International shippers’ assn, aca 5-7 
ug 5- 


ten, 

Second annual conrerence of editors of agi 

Missouri valley veterifiary assn, Omaha, Neb, July 6-8 
m m highway asen, Atlanta, Ga, Nov 9-14 

im of te x agri col and exp eta, Wash- 


ancien good roads Congress, Atlanta. Ga, 
National nut growers’ assn, Thomasville, Ga, O 28-30 


Sectional Farm Meetings 


Lycoming fruit growers’ assn, Williamsport, Pa, Aug 39 
School for leadership in country life, Ithac 

N.Y, June: 23-July 3 
York county (Pa) fair, 0 5-8 
Morgantown, W Va, summer school, J 22-A 22 
Summer session in agriculture, Urbana, Ill, 


Je 22-Aug 14 
Indiana apple show, Indianapolis, Nov 18-24 
Graduate school of agri, Columbia, Mo, Je 29-Jy % 





Financing Live Stock 


The articles on the above subject featured in this 
magazine October 18 and 25, November 8 and 15, 
1913, have led stockmen, breeders .and farmers all 
over te country to see if they could not perfect a 
plan for more feadily and cheaply employing live 
stock as a Wusis of credit. One of the first tangible 
results of the campaign is the completion last week at 


Ft Worth, Tex, of a cattle loar company. 

It is based upon the method which has been em- 
Ployed with considerable success in Colorado, Ne- 
braska and some other of our’ western states. The 


company is composed of stockmen and bankers. It 
takes chattel mortgages upon their herds, supervises 
the care and. marketing of the mortgaged stock, and 
the application of the proceeds to the liquidation of 
the debt. Against the mortgage notes borrowers, 
the company issues its own debentures which it sells 
to bankers. By the strictest — and iftegrity all 
along the line, its “paper y thus acquire a 
standing in the financial marhet that will enable the 
company to gel] its debentures at so low an interest 
rate as to be able to supply money to its borrowers 
at much Jower rates than have heretofore prevailed. 

The idea is all right, but it must be carried out in 
the right way to prove’ successful. The trouble here- 
tofore that some of these cattle loan com- 
panies were conducted loosely and carelessly, if 
not dishonestly, some cattle men mortgaged the same 
stock two or three times and skipped the country, 
thus causing the loan company to fail up 
eeentiats its paper. On the other hand, wherever: 
this plan has been run properly, it has proved success- 
ful. The measure of the success any such affair 
will depend mainly upon the management and faith- 
fulness with which each co-operating cattle man or 
farmer does all that he agrees to do. Such perfection 
minimizes risk and thus paves the way for lower 
tes. Any live stock loan company, like any other 
line of business, cam get money upon reasonable terms 
under normal conditions when it has proved itself 
worthy of confidenee. , There is no other way. 


Work of 50 Guernsey Cows 


The last 50 advanced registry records of Guernsey cows 
show that 36 gave an average of over 505 pounds of 
butter fat. Four of the number averaged 622 pounds 
and two 712 pounds. To the dairyman who does not 
aspire to making world records, but wishes to know 
what he may reasonably expect from Guernsey cows. 
the foregoing figures are worthy of note. He is proud 
to know that a Guernsey cow, May Rilma, holds the 
world’s record with a yield of 1073 pounds of butter 
fat in one year, and perhaps equally pleased to kaow 
that he hast selected a breed the rank and file of 

whose cows show such averages. 

In this 4 group of cows, four records are for their 
second year, and three are for their third yearly 

records, demonstrating that they ‘‘come back’’ re- 
peatedly and improve their previous year’s work. As 
lilustrating this, we cite the case of Anton's Patience, 
var three years’ records are as follows: First year, 

618.8 pounds milk “e 430.2 pounds of butter fat; 
second year, 10,258 pounds of milk and 572.8 
pounds of butter fat third year, 11;9384 pounds of 
milk and 6432 pounds of butter fat. These records 
show the great value of A R work to the dairyman. 
The number of breeders who ara taking advantage of 
this work & steadily increasing. 


Bigser Herd to Fill Orders 
Inclosed find check for another year’s run. I am 
going to increase my this year, so I will be able 
to fill _all the orders the American Agriculturist brings 
me. That is, I am going to try and fill all. I have 
been compelled to reject several orders this year. 
supply was not equal to the demand. The pleasing 


and 





thing to me is that I have shipped scores of hogs into 
many different states. and have not had a single 


eomplaint. My spring crop of pigs never was better, 


tr, “Cok Cherry D, is doing for ‘the 
e is by Col s. and out of Woods Lady 
by Cherry King. ‘any of my pigs are grow- 
the rate of one pound per day. am ex- 
iy busy wow, and have no time to tell you more 
more about matter? on Congo farm, or liow well I 
pleased with the results I have secured from my 
adv Frith you. I guess my renewal telis enough to 
you or anyone else who wants to know what I 
think of a card in the American Agriculturist:— 
(Renice W. Dunlap, Kingston, 0. 


Lessen in Natural History 

The infertility of crosses between zebras or asses 

and horses goes back to the Pliocene geological era, 

No such infertility is 

rses_ Of North or South 

Hence Prif W. D. Matthew of the Ameri- 

can museum of natural history says these wild or 

goatee, _ Sates horses are not descended from the 
prehisto horse. 






















T have started more Woypgerd on the send 

Siew ans have the , es : and 4 
one an early developer, ready 

or the market at six months old. I want to place one 

og in each commpnity to advertise my herd. Write : 

t my plan, “How to Make Money from Hrgs.” 

. 8. BENJAMIN, R 4, PORTLAND, MICH. 
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SHEEP BREEDERS 
gees QA WW 0B / 


illmore 
ARMS 


DORSET HORNED SHEEP 


a few extra good two and three-year-old rams 
and a number ww earlings, and can supply 
good show flock. e@ are how ready to book 
orders for any of these sires, for spring de- 
livery. Can supply small flocks of ewes at 
various ages. Prices reasonable. For further 
particulars, address 


C. T. BRETTELL, Mer. 
gton, 
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QUAY 


O. I. C. PIGS 


An especially fine lot o* 
Silver strain. The kind 
CINCINNATUS, N. ¥ 


Now ready for shipment. 
young boars. Quality A-1. 
that pleases. F. C. WHITE, 


Registered O. I. C. Swine 


and Dairy Shorthorns for sale. March pigs of both 
sexes now ready to ship. 25 years a breeder of Short- 
horns and OIC"’s. Geo. L. Marvin, ‘Andover. Ashta.Co.,0. 


BERKSHIRE 
March and Ap ril Pigs 











comprising the blood off Champi an Mast ece, 
Premier Longfellow, Hertown Duke, Highwood ike. 
Sows $15.00, boars $12 

ELKTON FARM, ELKTON, MD. 
Penshurst B. k hi 

pa ee nn si erksnires 
Prize winners of size and quality. Good 
stock of all ages for sale. Several ex- 
cellent boars, ready for service. Ayr- 
shires and Jerseys. All heavy producers. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


BERKSHIRES 


Breeding, size and finish. Booking orders for May 
and June pigs. All pedigreed stock, comprising the 
blood of Masterpiece. Sows $12, boars $10. GREEN 
ACRE FARM, John A. Miller, Prop., Nazareth, Pa. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Selected animals, all ages, for sale. We have the 
large Berkshires with extreme length, and our herd 
is noted for the prolificacy of its sows. 

H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, - DUNDEE, N. Y. 


























Pinehurst Shropshires’ 
We are offering very choice Ewes and Rams for founda- 
tion stock, also fitted flocks for State Fairs—it pays 
to buy the best. Send for catalogue. 

Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 
gS SQW oFlODMAAAA Wey 
HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
Dorsets and sie" ini 

SHOW FLOCKS 
Southdowns ite’: "ai 
ages for scale. At 
the last Chicago “International” we took every first 
in Bred & Siasses, all vn 
theep, bred and raised by ourselves. W Miner. (tary, N 
3 SQ QW" Fm VWC”?EFEBEHHh WOK, 
NIAGARA STOCK FARM 
Southdown Sheep 
J. C. DUNCAN, Mer. LEWISTON, ! N. | Y. 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 224 Hampshiro Swine 
ery choice young 
stock of both sexes for sale. We han some fine belted 
pigs and some large, well shaped yearling rams. 
ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS - CHILI STATION, N. Y. 
SWINE BREEDERS 
Congo Farm Durocs [20",08%5 8 
Soo pees me my herd. Get prices on the big growthy 
kind. a akin, and immuned by the State 
Veterinar Renick W. Dualap, Box 5, Kingston,O 
15 bred sows and gilts bred 
D u ro Cc for September 1. Bred to 
° r 700 to 900-lb. boars. 
March pigs, pairs or single, healthy and thrifty. Ready 
to ship. C. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., Pleasantville, 0. 





DUROC JERSEYS 


Weaned pigs, service boars and bred sows, sired by 
and bred to my State Fair champion boars. Prices 
reasonable. R. B. MARTIN, WALDECK, W. VA 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E.Barnes,Oxford,N.Y. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 








CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Best of reus Prices Resooneds se 
W. B. BOWEN, R. D. 3, SYRACUSI 





Selected Poland Chinas 


We have some highly bred ten and twelve weeks old 
pigs for sale at $10 each. Write early if you wish to 
purchase. Heretofore we have been unable to fill orders. 
E. C. BRILL - - STEWARTSVYILLE, N. J 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Rest quality, registered stock Prices right, 
BURKETT BROS., - ‘COLUM BUS, O. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 








Hinchey Homestead Offers for Sale 
3 Berkshire boars and 2 sows, born March 27th. 1914, 
sired by Highwood Masterpiece Sist and out of High- 
wood Belle 108th. These pigs are extra fine. Price $15 
each. W. 8S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


March and April pigs. AnMextra good lot, best of breeding 
Also one gilt bred May farrow. T. J. KERR, Collins, N. Y 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


Prepare for Winter Eggs 


Our pullets are bred frem 200-egg strains and lay all 
winter. Barred Rocks, 8. C. Leghorns, R and 
White Wyandottes, four months old pullets. 
ber delivery at $8 a dozen if reserved now. 
old chickens $5 per dozen, delivered at any time. 
Kegs 90% fertile. 15 for $1.00 delivered. 

RK. J. GIBBONS - HOLLY, N. J. 


Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs 


$1 per 11, no stock; Rose Comb Biack Minorca eggs $1 
per 15; Barred Rocks, utility strain, $1 per 15; “White 
Wyandottes $1.50 per 15; all rea on separate farms. 


Brook View Stock Farms, R. F. D. No. 3, Pulaski, N.Y, 











1000 superior chicks 

and a 

hatehed daily. 17 varieties, 

Rocks, Wyandottes, note. Runners, Pekine: 

and Italian Bees and Queens Order early. 
nh season. Catalog and price list 

free. The Deroy Taylor Co., Box A, Newark, N. ¥. 









Single Comb White Leghorns exctusivety. Cock- 


erels with a breeding record of 200 eggs and over per 
year on botlr sides. Pedigree furnished with every one; 
also choice year hens now at $1.50 each. Scotch Col- 
lies all ages. Send for literature. Cloverdale Poult 





Farm, F. J. De Hart, Prop., Box 103, Cortland, N, ¥, 

Rose Comb 
Brown Leghorns sicd: Gea 
Exhibition and utility, the farmer's kind; large birds, 


layers, reasonable prices for stock, eggs 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular. 
DASEY, - FRANKFORD, DEL. 


good winter 
and chicks 
WARD W 


KNAPP-WYCKOFF S. C. W. 
LEGHORN Farm raised. Milk fed. ‘he 4 


stock. Day-old chicks and 








WILLIAM BAHE & SON 
ONONDAGA HILL STOCK FARM 
Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine. 
Best on earth. ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥ 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose type. Special sale 
boar pigs, superior quality, fair . It ts not 
what you pay, but what you get that counts. 
J. G. CURTIS Box 272 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


bakeview Farm Berkshires 
e hundred 
mot 4 jt yt 
A. J. STAPLETON, Wilbraham Rd, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


4 king orders for May pigs out of 
Berkshires 2°. sows of Masterpiece. Baron Duke 
50th and Lee breeding. By an outstanding Premier 

eet and Handsome Lee boar; 1 bred gilt. 
H. TILBURY, Rt2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥ 


TAMWORTH SWINE 


Great size, easy feeders, deep enetdee, careful mothers 
ond mest pueiifie of oli 1 breeds.Quality of bacon unsur- 
Circular free. Wm. W. Morton, Russellville, Ky. 

















Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 
Best strains, prices right. No stock for sale at pres- 
ent. Booking orders for spring delivery. 

BUGENE ROGERS « « WAYVILID. N. ¥. 





Catalogue free. F. M DAVIS, R. D. No.1, Cincinnatus, N.Y 
MOYERS 8S. C. W. Leghorns and Indian Runner ducks. 
Here are some bargains for July—baby chic 

100, eggs $4 per 100. 1 ib. breeding cockere’s (beauties) 
$1 each. Duck eggs 5e each by ee setting or hundred, 
GRANT MOYER FORT PLAIN, N,  % 





Single Comb White Leghorns 


Hatching eggs $5 per 100. Day-old chicks, April $18 
per 100, May $10 per 100. Delivery cuarantoo® 
GEO. FROST Levanna, Cayuga Co., New York 


SILVER CAMPINES, 
WHITE ORPINGTONS, ANCONAS 


Prize stock Extraordinary layers Kees. Chicks. 
ALGONQUIN FARMS, R. F. D. 1, Amesbury, Mags 


NOW TAKING ORDERS 

Brown and White Leghorn cockerels at 
big winter laying strain ja commie 
beat for vigor and eggs. Gunrontess 

M. F. BOLT, 








ire bred. 
° NCINNATUS, N.Y, 





THE FARMER'S BUSINESS HEN 

Best general purpose fowl. Heavy winter la 

White Orpington eggs and baby chicks. 
reasonable. A SQUARE DEAL 

Catalog free. W. Stevens. Route 15, isons, 3 N. 


60 Varieties seme eT 


Hau for ishing Hi.A’ Souder, Box G BoxG, nd desctiptrs 








6 weeks . 


,. 




















i Salen ext éted ore writ- 
ae. “Do wot wait until = service 
we ls 1d. buys you 
Fe he. best. i ship 1 
= approval. 30 grade Holsteins. 
y “best bunch ever, Write to-day, 
'. §. Address, 


; STAR FARMS, Dept. G, Cortland, N. Y. 
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BRADLEY FU 


GUERNSEY | 
THE UTILITY COW 


‘Who makes every pound of feed into yellow milk, 
sich in butter fat. Let us tell you about her. 


* GUERNSEY CLUB, Box A. A, Peterboro, N. H. 


“Grade Holstein 
Cows & Heifers 


ead car tly we in August and September, 


50 well-bred, nicely marked 
F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. 


ER, UTICA, NEW YORK 























Owi to selling one of our farms, we are 
heavi y overstocked at our main barn, and 


Would Like to Sell 


@ number of choice young cows, bred to 
h se. class bulls. Prices from $250 to 
ba each. These@re animals that would 
he weal anyone as individuals and_as pro- 
duce: ome now, as this is a splendid 
; quportunity to a quick buyer. 

Stevens Brothers Company,Liverpool,N. Y. 











Tom ANDERKAMP FARMS 

Ey Holstein Bull Calves by 
tele is $22.0! King Segis 
Brom ARO. ds dams. Two-ready for service 


viduals—well marked 
FP. CG. SOULE & SONS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


a : “Lakeside Herd 


BULLS. of the Ki 90 Boamoes. Model 
jac Korndyke, 
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Guernsey Bull Calves 


stock only. Best of breeding. Prices low. 
FARMS, 333 Connell Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 


- Seven Months BULL CALF 
Bee 


HOLSTEINS 
Bull Calves fron Weis ettotes: 
i Bull Calves for Sale 


. by a 31-Ib bull.” Dams all well-bred A.R.O. 
: ranging from $100 to $200. GREEN 
ACRE FARMS, John A. Miller, Prop, Nazareth, Pa. 


TWO H er a FRIESIAN BULLS 





- ‘BALDWINSVILLE, N.Y. 
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RAG “APPLE. KORNDYKE 
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Buy « Thoroughbred 
Jersey Bull 


You can buy cows of high, } 


or 
may develop them, The: bull is the most im- 
ene factor in development. A thorough- 
Jersey bull pays big returns on his cost 
every year. Let us send you some Jersey facts. 
The American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 West 23d Street, New York City 























| King Fuck Pontiac Korndyke 


The greatest young sire of the breed, No other sire by 
King of the Pontiacs has as great a year record dam. We 
offer: some very richly ores. arg 3 Lproducins A. R. 0. cows 
and heifers in calf to. 

give full description an 
§ for a list of young bulls 


E. H. KNAPP & SON rege 


ders just. off the press 
FOR ONE, also 


“FABIUS, N. Y. 


Our f 
prices. SEN. 


: 











official records, 


ro days. 
Ou want a great producing Kornd 
é@ to head your herd, 





FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


Off sons and grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, from cows with large 
ers Also cows in calf to # 
son of Pontiac: Lady Korndyke, 38.03 ibs. butter in 
Only a few sons of Pontiac ate ke on hand, and this4s the last. 
a I, secure a son of Pentiac Korn- 





Apple Korndyke Sth, a 
days and 156,92 Ibs. in 


DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 





AVISDALE 


HOLSTEINS—-THE KORNDYKES 


H. B. DAVIS, CHESTER, 


FARM HER 


"N.Y. 





EAST RIVER 


‘Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


50 cows, just fresh, milking 40 to 55 
lbs. per day. 35 cows due to calve this 
month andnext. 35 cows served to calve 
this fall, all bred to a registered bull. 
These cows will suit the man that is 
leoking for high-class dairy cows. Large 
producers, good size and well marked, 
Visit the BAST RIVER HOLSTEINS 
when in need of first-class dairy cows. 
Stay and see them milked. 


We Tuberculin Test 


Registered Bull Calves and service bulls 
always on hand. Bell phone No. 14F 5. 


John B. Webster, Dept. O, Cortland,N.Y. 


it. 


Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Large sums are put into land, buildings, horses, 
machinery and labor dn order to maintain cows 
that are utterly unable to return a t. 


On a dairy farm the efficiency of the herd 
should be the first consideration. With good pure- 
bred Holsteins you are sure to earn a generous 
profit on any intelligent investment. of your money, 
time and laber. 


After the cost of her feed is deducted good 
Holstein will return ofit of A te $100 per 
year in addition to a valuable calf, 








Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
F, L. Houghton, Sec’y,- Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 











Crestmont Farms 


The home of King Pontiac Alcartra 
Wayne. His individuality and breeding 
make him the best son of hig sire, Arf- 
mann’s $50,000 bull. His dam has 321bs 
and has produced a 27-lb junior 3-year- 
old daughter. We are breeding a few 
cows outside our herd at $50 each; it 
will be more next season. 

H, C. GATES, CANTON, PA, 


WILLOW Brook STock FARM 
Registered 


Jersey Cattle 


Young Bulls for Sale 
Cc, F. MUNZ, Mgr. MERCER, PA. 


J ersey Bull CALF 


for sale. Sire, Torono Pogis of Hood Farm No. 
113138; dam, Lorne’s Juno No. 280814. This cow gave 
60 Ibs. of milk in one day testing, 5.8% butter fat 
while on grass. Bull and heifer calves for sale, 
sired by the above named bull. ress 


WILLIAM BERRY, Valley View Farm, De Lancey, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 


Holstein-Friesian bull calf, born February 22, 1914. 
Sire is a son of Pietje 22d’s Woodcrest Lad No. 833 
A. R. 8. 24 A. R. O. daughters. Sire’s dam is a 25-Ib, 
A. R. O. cow_No, 4963. Dam of calf is Greenwood 
Lyons Veemian No. 165791, daughter of a 23-Ib cow 
A. BR. O.. This calf is ered marked and’ a beauty. 
For pedigree and price addre 

THEO. J, AUGELL, No. 26, Chatham, Col.’ Co., N. ¥. 


‘3 FOR $250 


I offer two. well-bred and marked heifer 
calves and an unrelated Bull calf for the 
sum of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Registered, transferred_and crated f o b 
ears. All good individuals, 


W. H. MACE, - - Cortland, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN CALVES FOR AAle. Fs] oem es calves 2 —_ 
old, 5-5 white, well bred, $85 ea E. Reed Y 

tered and temaeral grade heifer 
‘olstein, ae each,supply sold to A oid ; send your 
order tor fall delive id if — n lots of 5, bulls 
not akin for same price 100 high Holstein cows and 
head of registered Isteins for sale at farmer's es. Every- 
Salag guarantees as represented. Reference: 1st National Bank 
of y, N. Y, REAGAN BROSs., TULLY, N.Y. 




















RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
offers H F bull born June 3, 1913. Sire, 

Cornucopia Johanna Lad 7th. 
average 32.57 butter in 7 days. Dam a daughter of 
Paul Beets De Koj, 22 Ibs. in 7 days; he is a brother 


to a 32-lb. cow. Price $150 
West Winfield, N. Y. 


BROWN & SONS 
BULL 


one year old. ay grandson of DeKol 2a “Butter Boy 
Sd, out of A. R. O. dam. Price $154. 
J. R. ALLEN - ORWELL, N. ¥. 


=| KDGEWOOD FARM 


offers cows and heifers of superi pie ~ and bred 
to sires of the best. blood of the breed. Pedigrees and 


Aagete 
‘Dam atid sire’s dam 











| 






hs applicati 
Kt. KESSLER, Prop; - - BRANDT, PA. 


»A BULL CALF FOR SALE AT $60, ore 8 wie 





ONE HUNDRED HIGH-GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers, ese 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Ever = f cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 


Vv. D. ROBINSON, EDMESTON., N. ¥ 








= 





ALTA CREST FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


« STOCK OF ALL AGES 


; ARTHUR H. SAGENDORPH 


'Y: SPENCER. MASSACHUSETTS J] 
+. 

| i olstein nearly white, sired by 

a bull whose two 

nearest dams 


Bull Calves —— over 


bs. butter 
in 7 days,.from A. R.O. eon 


rete ight. 
EZRA HOLBERT, LAKE, NEW YORK 


BULL CALF BARGAIN 

Born March 2, 1914, 15-16 white, well mark @ son 
of Cornucopia De Kol Johanna and Bonnie Netherland 
Hengerveld 2d. His sire traces to Aaggie Cornucopia 
Pauline (34.32) and De Kol 2d (26.58), greatest trans- 
mitting cow of the breed. His dam Ag grandson 
of the great transmitting sire, Johanna De Kol 2d’s 
Lad and Toiania Careme Mechthilde = sor. First 
oe for $42,50 geis the calf, crated, pers 

Cc. BIGGS, TRUMANSBU G, N.Y. 


Overton Herd 


We hare potmastees for sale sired by Sir Segis Korn- 
dyke Walker No. 59712, whose first ten daughters that 
have freshened have averaged 17.39 lbs. butter seven 
days as two-year-olds. Everything tubereulin tested. 


F. C. & K.* A. OVERTON - ADAMS, N.Y. 























One month old up, 











than black, st Swen, peety built, mee ‘7 me - r ~ 
dam eavy milking ones gran ér of t 
x? breed. 8 eee & vex 75 lbs, Mn 


is a 
first 30 ib. \y Ad 4 the b 
on ing yon 4 She i 


day t last two 

pb ag he Fy in the Inka 2 De Kol families. Thesire 
of the calf is out of the 28 1-2 lb. four-year-old yy Bs 
De will d. ors 


Korndyke. e of the nearest dame of this calf average over 
30 tbs. of butter in 7 days. F. A. LAWRENCE, Vernon, N.Y. 


The Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 











CHENANGO & MADISON 
COUNTY 


bred, registered and high-grade cows and 
heifers, lead the world for breeding and 
producing. We have a large stoek of 
these fine individuals, fresh and spring- 
ing, to select from. Also 200 yearling 
and two-year-old heifers. 


WE TUBERCULIN TEST. 
HAWLEY’& TRAVIS, "NORWICH, N.Y. 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


effers for sale a ee pater wg! (pure-bred Hol- 

ry 1914. She is sired by Aaggie 
yy *-2 seven oldest 
daughters have just completed official tests and made 
records from 12.76 to 18.41 Ibs. butter in 7) days as 
junior 2-year-olds. Her dam is sired.by Sir Henger- 
veld Pontiac, a grandson of Hengerveld De Kol. This 
calf is more white than black, 





large and healthy and 
Price $200, crated with all 
papers f. 0. b. this station. 


H. H. WHEELER, + WEST WINFIELD, N.Y. 


100 High Grade Hol- 
stein Heifers 1 yr. old 


50 high grade Holstein heifers two 
‘years old. A few good Stock Bulls. 
E. J: BOWDISH, Phone 418, Gortiand, N. Y. 


Bulls Yours Bulls 
WSired by the and alec bull of breed, Sir Rag Apple 


Korndyke airview Jolanna Gladi Korndyke. 
From A. RO. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 


DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt. 
MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW YORK 















































150—High-Grade Holsteins—150 
50 fresh cows, paptizing @ too Ibe. per day. 
Sagust ond Se eam - au Young, extrs tan and 
excellent condition. — = 
Pa ea We Tuberculin Test 
Bis oft! "Yooty stock: “Ail Spee’ Sat sonst car 
Also Thoroughbred Cattle 
WADSWORTH AND ELLIS, McGRAW,N.Y 
Prospective  pevere met at Cortland 
Telephone Fahy men Cortland 14 F.2. McGraw, 19R. 
200: Holsteins 
and High Grade Heifer Calves 
Large, well-bred and nicely marked cows 
which are heavy producers. Some fresh 
and others due within sixty days, All 
tuberculin tested. We invite yeu to come 
to Cortland and-look our stock over. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 
-_ rn _ | 
King Pontiac Johanna 
NO. 64761 
Sire: King of the Pontiacs 
Dam: Psvéher Hengerveld De Kol 
~ ‘For pedigree and service fee address 
J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y% 
Pi F 
: Service bulls from dams with 
official milk and butter records, 
H erd EDWIN K MUNRO 
Camillus, N, Y. 
From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 
Consietind of Pry head High-Grade Heifers, from 
res won yr E 50 rooms, yen gue to freshen 
in the o ays, t t 
Cows, Heifers and Bulle. egistere olstein 
J. R. FROST. MUNNSVILLE, N.Y. 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
Choice Shetland 224 , wre, vous. 
Duroc pigs from first prize winners at International. 
Collie pups from imported prize wimuing dogs. State 
wants and write to day. . P. STEWART, Eapyvilie, Pa. 





$3000 Percheron Stallion #533 


Mohegan ‘Farm, Mohegan -Lake, N.Y. Chas. Baker, 
Prop. 1 hour from Grand. Centra) Sta. New York City. 


AUCTIONEERS 











BULL CALF 


and. past ya tae ng i. ae Greatest School 





ote & Sede whose dam is grand- 
FRANK Schenectady, N. ¥. 


Nat'l School 
“pied., Chica 
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«HE hvish: away, attempt- 
‘ing with amazing force of 
will to mask her pain. 


“For God’s sake take 
this, Queenie,” Van im- 
plored. “Take it quick!” 


“I'd take the stuff—for your sake 
—when I—wouldn’t for God,” she 
faltered, sitting up, despite her bodily 
anguish. “You don’t ask me to—do 
it for you.” 

“IT do Queenie—take it for me!” he 
answered, wrung again as he had 
been at her smiles, an hour before, 
but now with heart-piercing poign- 
ancy. “Take it for me, if you won't 
for anyone else.” 

She received the glass—and delib- 
erately threw it on the floor. The 
doctor cried out sharply. Queenie 
shock her head, all the time fighting 
down her agony, which was fast mak- 
ing inroads to her life. She fell back 
on her pillow. 

“You didn’t—ask me—Van ‘cause 
you love me. Nobody—wants me to 
live. That’s all right. Do you s’pose 
you could kiss me good-by?” 

The look on her face was peculiarly 
childish, as she drove out the. lines 
of -anguish im a superhuman effort 
made for him. And the yearning 
there brought back again that 
thought he had voiced before, that 
night-—-why couldn’t the child have 
had a chance? The doctor was 
feverishly mixing potént 
drink. 

Van bent down and kissed her, in- 
dulgently. 

“Force her to take it!” cried the 
doctor desperately. “Force her to 
take it!’ 

“Queenie,” Van said, 
take this stuff.” 

Her hand had found his and 
elutched it with galvanic strength. 

“Don’t—make me,” she begged, 
closing her eyes in a species of 
ecstacy that no man may understand. 
“I'd rather—not—Van—please. Only 
about a minute now. Aijin’t it funny 
—that love—can burn you—up?” Her 
grip had tightened on his hand, 

The doctor ran to the window, 
which he found already opened. He 
ran back in a species of frenzy. 

“Make her take it, make her take 
it!” he said. “Not to do anything 
not do a thing!” 

Queenie smiled at Van again—ter- 
ribly. Her fingers felt like iron 
rods, pressing into his flesh. As if to 
complete her renunciation she 
dropped his hand abruptly. She mas- 
tered some violent convulsion that 
left the merest flicker of her life. 

“Good-by, Van-—good luck,” she 
whispered faintly. 

“Queenie!”” he said. “Queenie!” 

Perhaps she heard. After an or- 
deal that seemed interminable her 
face was calm and still, a faint smile 
frozen on her marble features. Van 
waited there a long time. Someway 
it seemed as if this thing could be 
undone. The place was terribly still. 
The doctor sat there as if in response 
to a duty. He was dumb. 


Reflections 


When Van went out, the man on 
the doorstep staggered in. 

Van would gladly have mounted 
his horse and ridden away—far off, 
no matter where. Goldite, bizarre 
and tragic—a microcosm of the 
world that man has fashioned—was 
a blot of discordant life, he felt, upon 
an otherwise peaceful world. As a 
matter of fact it had only begun its 
evening’s story. 

He stood in the road, alone for sev- 
eral minutes, before he felt he could 
begin to resume the round of his 
own existence. When he came at 
length to the main street’s blaze of 
light, a deeply packed throng could 
be-seen in all the thoroughfare, com- 
pactly blocked in front of-~a large 
saloon. 

Culver, the government representa- 
tive in the landoffice needs, had been 
found in his office murdered. He had 
been stabbed. Van’s knife, bought 
for Gettysburg, had been employed— 
and found there, red with its guilt. 

All this Van was presently to dis- 
cover. He was walking toward the 
surging mob when a miner he had 
frequently seen came running up and 
halted in the light of a window. 
Then the man began to yell. 

“Here he isi” he_cried. 
Buren!” 

The mob appeared to break at the 
cry. Fifty men charged down the 
street in a species of madness and 
Van was instantly surrounded. 

Mob madness is beyond explana- 
tion. Cattle stampeding are no more 
senseless than men in such a state. 
Goldite, however, was not only ha- 
bitually. keyed to the highest of ten- 
sion, but it had recently been excited 
to the breaking point by several con- 
tributing factors. Lawless thefts of 
one another’s claims, ore _ stealing, 
high pressure over the. coming rush 
to the Indian reservation, and a cer- 
tain apprehension engendered by the 
deeds of those liberated convicts— 
all these elements had aroused an 


another 


“you've got to 


“Van 


"THE FURNACE OF GOLD 


* A Taliced Ialceitared in the Gal Midiag Diese of Nevada 
By PHILLIP VERRILL MIGHELS 


overrevulsion of feeling toward crim- 
inality and a-desire to apply some 
manner of law. 

Into the vortex of Goldite’s sudden 
revulsion Van was swept like a straw. 
There was no real chance for a hear- 
ing. His friends of the morning 
had lost’all sense of loyalty. They 
were almost as crazed as those whom 
his recent success had irritated. The 
story of his row with Culver had 
spread throughout the confines of the 
camp. No link ‘in the chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence seemed wanting 
to convict him. A bawling sea of 
human beings surrounded him with 
violence and menace. . 

In the Shadow of the Rope 

To escape the overwrought citizens 
the sheriff, assuming charge of Van, 
dragged him on top of a stack of 
lumber, piled 3 feet high before a 
building. The cry for a rope and a 
lynching began with a promptness 
that few would have expected. In 
normal times it could scarcely have 
been broached. 

Snatching new-made deputies, hit- 
or-miss from the mob, and summarily 
demanding their services, the sheriff 
exerted his utmost powers to stem 
the tide that was rising. Something 
akin to a trial began then and there. 
A big red-faced drummer from 
Chicago, a man that Van had never 
seen, became his voluntary advocate, 
standing tetween him and the mob. 

Van, having flung off half a dozen 
citizens, who in the excitement had 
felt some fanatical necessity for 
clutching him, faced the human 
wolves about him in a spirit of angry 
resentment. The big man from 
Chicago mowed his way to the pile 
of lumber and clambered up by the 
sheriff. The pile raised its occupants 
only well above the surging pack of 
faces. 


“Stop your howling! Stop your 


noise!” roared the drummer from his 
elevation. “Don’t you want to give 
this man a chance?” 

He was heard throughout the 
street. 


“He’s got to prove his innocence 
or hang!” cried someone shrilly. “A 
murder foul as that!’ 

Another one bawled: “Where was 
he then? Make him tell where he 
was at six o'clock!’ 

Culver’s watch had been shattered 
and stopped at precisely six o'clock, 
presumably by his fall against a table 
in his office, when he suddenly went 
down, at the hands of his assassin. 
This fact was in possession of the 
crowd. 

A general shout for Van to explain 
where he was at the vital moment 


arose from all the crowd, The 
drummer turned to Van. 
“There you are,” he said. “‘There’s 


your chance. If you wasn’t around 
the surveyor’s shack, you ought to be 
able to prove it.” 

Van could have proved his alibi at 
once, by sending around to Queenie’s 
residence. He was nettled into a 
stubbornness of mind and righteous 
anger by ail this senseless accusation. 
He did not realize his danger—the 
blackness of the case against him. 
That a lynching was possible he could 
scarcely have been made to believe. 
Nevertheless, as the Queenie matter 
Was one of no secrecy and the facts 
must soon be known, he was turning 
to the drummer to make his reply 
when his*eye was caught by a face, 
far out in the mass of human forms, 

It was Beth that he saw, her cheek 
intensely white tn the light streaming 
forth from a store. Bostwick was 
there at her side. Both had been 
caught in the press of the throng as 
they came from the telegraph office. 

He realized that at best his story 
concerning Queenie would be suf- 
ficiently black. With Beth in this 
theater of accusation the story of 
Queenie must wait. 

“It’s nobody’s business where I 
was,” hesaid, “This whole affair is 
absurd!” 

Half a dozen of the men who were 
nearest heard his reply. One of them 
roared it out lustily. The mob was 
enraged. The cries for a violent 
termination to the scene increased in 
volume. Men were shouting, swear- 
ing, and surging back and forth tu- 
multuously, wrought to a frenzy of 
primal virtue. One near Beth called 
repeatedly for a lynching. He had 
cut a long new piece of rope from a 
coil at a store of supplies and was 
trying to drag it through the crowd. 

The girl had heard and seen it all. 
She realized its full significance, She 
had never in her life felt so horribly 
oppressed with a sense of terrible 
things impending. Impetuously she 
accosted a man who stood at her side. 

“Oh, tell them he was with me!” 
she said. 

The man looked her over, and rais- 


ing himself_on his tiptoes, shook his 
hat wildly at the mob. 

“Say,” he shouted at the top of his 
might, “here’s a girl he was with at 
six o’clock.” 

It seemed as if only the men near 
at hand either heard or paid atten- 


tion. On the farther side, away 
from Beth, the shouts for -mob law 
were increasing. She turned to Bost- 
wick hotly. ° 


“Can't you do anything? Tell them 
he was there with us—down at Mrs 
Dick’s at six o'clock!” 

“He wasn’t!” said Searle. “He left 
there at five forty-five.” 

The man who had shouted listened 
to them both. 

“Five forty-five?” he 
“That makes a difference!” 

The drummer had caught the shout 
from out at the edge. 

“Who's that?” he called. 
got that alibi?” 

“All wrong!—No good!” 
man who stood by Beth. 

The girl had failed to realize how 
her statement would sound—in such 
a place as Goldite. Van had turned 
sick when it reached him. He was 
emphatically denying the story. The 
gist of it went threugh the mass ot 
maddened beings, only to be so soon 
impugned, by the man who had 
started it from Beth. The fury, at 
what was deemed an attempted de- 
ception, burst out with accumulated 
force. 

The sheriff had drawn-.a revolver 
and was shouting to the mob to keep 


away. 
The Lawless Mob 


“This man has got to go to jail!" 
he yelled. “You've. got to act ac- 
cordin’ to the law!” 

He ordered his deputies to clear the 
crowd and make ready for retreat. 
Three of them endeavored to obey. 
Their efforts served to aggravate the 
mob. Confusion and chaos of judg- 
ment seemed rising like a tide. In 
the very air wa3 a feeling that sud- 
Genly something would go, something 
too far strained to hold, and .some 
terrible deed occur before these peo- 
ple could ask themselves how it had 
been accomplished. 

The fellow with the rope was being 
boosted forward by half a dozen in- 
toxicated fools. Had the rope been a 
burning fuse it could scarcely have 
ignited more dangerous material than 
did its strands of manilla, in those 
who could lay their hands upon it. 

The drummer was shouting him- 
self raw in the throat—in vain. Van 
was courting disaster by the very de- 
fiance of his attitude. It seemed as 
if nothing could save him, when two 
separate things occurred. 

The doctor who had been with Van 
at Queenie’s death arrived in the 
press, got wind of the crisis, and 
vehemently protested the truth. Sim- 
ultaneously, the lumberman, Trim- 
mer, drunk, and enjoying what he 
deemed a joke, hoarsely confided to 


repeated. 


“Who's 


yelled the 





** Be of Good Cheer’’ 


By Lena B. Ellingwood 


Three kinds of trouble, all at once, 
Poor human nature tries to bear, 
And works itself into despair! 


All present, past and future ills 
It loads upon its burdened back, 
And staggers ‘neath the weighty pack! 


The past is past—you’ve borne it once— 
Don’t waste your time in useless grief 
For ills from which you’ve found relief. 


Your present troubles might be worse, 
And many folks have more than you; 
Just look around—you’ll find it’s true. 


 'Tis only one day at a time, 
So be courageous, start anew, 
And take of life a cheerful view. 


Look up, and see the shining stars! 
Don’t look down at the mud and mire, 
But lift your aspirations higher. 


The future do not seek to know! 
The woes you look ahead to meet, 
At whose grim hands you fear defeat, 


May never come your way at all! 
When troubles come, if come they do, 
They'll probably be something new. 


The new may be a welcome change. 

The old are sure to pass away. 

There’s hope afresh for each new day! 
"A 











some sober men the fact that Cayuse 


had done the murder. 

Even then, when two centers of 
opposition to the madness of the mob 
had been created, the menace could 
not at Once be halted. 

The man with the rope had ap- 
proached so near the lumber-pile that 
the sheriff could all but reach him. 
A furious battle ensued, and waged 
around the planks, between the depu- 
ties and lynchers. It lasted till fifty 
active men of the camp, aroused to a 
sense of reaction by the facts that 
were now becoming known, hurled 
the struggling fighters apart and 
dragged them off, all the while 
spreading the news they had heard 
concerning the half-breed Indian. 

No less excited when at. last they 
knew that Van was innocent, the 
great crowd still occupied the street, 
hailing Trimmer to the lumber-pile 
and demanding to know how he came 


by the facts, and where Cayuse had 
gone. 
Trimmer was frightened into so- 


berness—at least into soberness suf- 
ficient to protect himself and McCop- 
pet. He said he had seen the Indian 
coming from Culver's office, with 
blood upon his hands. The Indian 
had gone straight westward from the 


town, to elude pursuit in the moun- 
tains. 

The fact that Van had been at 
Queenie’s side at her death became 


town property at once. It came in all 
promptness to Beth. With a feeling 
of sickness pervading all her being, 
she was glad to have Bostwick take 
her home. It was late when at last 
the street was clear, and Van could 
finally make his escape from danger 
and returning friends. Dave by then 
had found himself; that is, he made 
his way, thus tardily, to the horse- 
man's side—and the two went at 
length to their dinner. 

At half-past eight, with the moon 


well up, Dave and Van were ready 
for departure. Their horses were 
saddled. One extra animal was 


packed with needed provisions for 
the crew on the “Laughing Water” 
claim, Van had ordered all he could 
for Queenie’s final journey—the 
camp’s best pocsible funeral, which 
he could not remain to attend. There 
was nothing to do but to mount and 
ride away, but—Beth was down at 
Mrs Dick’s. 

Resistance was useless. Bidding 
Dave wait with the horses at the 
yard, Van made his way around 
through the shadows of the house, 
and coming out upon a rocky hill, a 
little removed from the boarding 
place, was startled to see Beth 
abruptly rise before him. 

The house had oppressed her—and 
the moon had called, Bostwick, in 
alarm concerning possible disaster to 
the plans he had made with McCop- 
pet, now that Culver was dead, had 
gone to seek the gambler out and as- 
certain the status of affairs. 


Two Meetings After Dark 


For a moment neither Beth nor 
Van could speak. The girl, like a 
startled moon-sprite, wide-eyed and 
grave, had taken on a mood of beauty 


such as the man had never seen. She 


seemed to him strangely fragile, a 
trifle pale, but wholly exquisite, en- 
chanting. 


No signs were on her face, but she 


had wept—hot, angry tears, within 
the hour. And here was the cause of 
them all! She had wished he would 


come—and feared he would come, as 
conflicting emotions possessed her. 
Now that he stood here, with moon- 
light on half of his face, her thoughts 
were all unmarshaled. 

Van presently spoke. 

“I’m a kid, after all, 
go away without—this.” 

“Il wish you had! I wish you had!” 
she answered, at his smile. “I wish 
I had never seen you in the world!” 

His heart was sore for jesting, but 
he would not change his way. . 

“If not in the world, where would 
you have wished to see me, then?” 

“T never wished to see you at all!” 
she replied. “Your joke has gone too 
far. You have utterly mistaken my 
sense of gratitude.” 

“Guess not,” he said. “T haven't 
looked for gratitude—nor wanted it, 
either.” 

“You had no right!” she continued. 
“You have said things—done things 
—you have taken shameful ad- 
vantage—you have treated me like— 
I suppose like—that other—that 
other You dared!” 

Van's face took on an oxpression 
of hardness, to mask the hurt of his 


I couldn't 





heart. 

“Who says so?” he demanded 
quietly. “You know better.” 

“Tt's true!” she answered hotly. 


“You had no right! It was mere 
brute strength! You cannot deny 
what you have been—to that miser- 
able woman!” Tears of anger sped 
from her eyes, and she dashed them 


. hotly away. 


Van stepped a little closer. 
“Beth,” he said, suddenly takings 
her hand, “none of this is true, and 


[To Page _18] 
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ARTHUR WALLACE PEAC'I 


wh time I cress the old stone bridge 
‘ brook caks up to me 
ello, there, aren’t you weary here, 
ere you toil from year to year? 
e, follow me, and you will be 
‘From all your labor free!” 


Bach time I answer him this way: 
“Oh, that is very well; 


er wandering I’d go 
Through - ‘woodland, vale, and distant 


If I should follow, you, I know 


plain, 
And ne’er return again!” 


Phen once again, he says to me, 
“T’ll show you wonders far; 

‘We’l} join the river, and you'll see 

The cities where great wonders be, 
Where dreams come true with sorrows 


a few. 
Ana faine and riches are!” 


once again, I say to him: 
“You think I want to roam— 
You're wrong, my friend, for 


And friendship true, and God is near; 
And here own what is unknown 
To you and yours—a home!” 


love is 





The Problem of Monotony 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 


Monotony is, beyond a doubt, one of 
the most serious problems a country 
woman is required to solve, whether 
she realizes it or not. 

The constant and unending round 
of familiar duties, the succession of 
uneventful days, the lack ot compan- 
jionship, all tend toward a monotony 
that is detrimental to health and 
“That is why we wish to get 
away from the farm and move into 
town,” says the discontented country 
woman. Why not, instead, fight 


' monotony right where we are? 


First, the unending work—what 
can we do about that? Experiments 
that ought to be interesting to every 
housekeeper, have proved beyond 
a doubt that short periods of work 
interspersed with brief rests produce 
much better results than the same 
amount of energy expended continu- 
ously. A large per: cent of house- 
keepers keep at their tasks continu- 
ally for hours at a stretch. It is not 
unusual to hear a woman say: “I 
have sat down today only while eat- 
ing my three meals.” Any woman 
ought to feel shame at making such 
a statement. 

They even carry on their work late 
ight, and rise from their 
uneasy sleep unrefreshed and dis- 
Under no circumstances is 
such a course necessary or commend- 
able, and no woman who thus mis- 
uses her strength can hope to long 
retain her usefulness. 

-~No matter how well we may be a 


- 15-minute absolute rest at the end of 


a urgent, 


every three hours will mean more 
- work accomplished at the end of the 
day. If. one’s strength is limited, a 
10-minute rest every hour is better 
still, aren though the occasion seems 
do not work to the point of 
weariness before stopping. 

This is not an easy thing to do 


_ when we have been accustomed to 


@riving ourselves relentlessly and 
‘when the day is crowded with duties, 
but it can be done, and then oniy 
shall.our work cease to be drudgery 


_ and begin to be a joy. 


~The monotony of uneventful days is 
ours to controi if we will. Let’s ar- 


ange the “events” for ourselves. Is 
' the cooking of three meals a weari- 
ness? 


Then why not break into it by 
cooking something unaccustomed to 
appearing on our table? This has a 


‘surprisingly interesting effect upon 


,both the cook. and the family. Is 
“there some task that we especially 
dread? Then ‘find the “easy” way of 
doing it; it adds a new zest to com- 
mon tasks when we get out of the 


S old rut worn deep and dreary by gen- 
' erations of women before us. 
Bo little to make an event when every- 


It takes 


one is interested, a new piece of fur- 
\ niture, a pretty house dress, a guest, 
even an amusing story at the break- 
table that sends them all out with 

‘ le to their work. 
Smome mistakes we shall make, some 
useless methods we shall try; but the 
of the country woman who en- 
vors to keep abreast of the times 


Ne wat not be monotonous. 


“Companionship? Is the dairy ar- 


maval of the mail carrier a moment of 


ferest to you, or are you reasonably 
n there will be nothing except 

i6 county paper and a possible cata- 
5? How long. has it been since you 
in friendly letter to anyone So 
time is required for writing the 
ional friendly letter, and such a 
tht as’ the occasional_replies do 
A few hours each week de- 

> the ng in which we are 
rested, a few. hours spent in 

of some neighbor, and we 

think about while 











we work beside our own difficulties 
and. disappointments, 

If we would all enter into a*sensible 
fight against the unnecessary monot- 
ony of our lives there would be, at 
the end of a few months, a visible 
decrease in the number of discon- 
tented country women, 





Just Scraps 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 


Ever try putting those aggravating 
bits of soap—too large to throw away 
and too small to use conveniently—in- 
to a five-pound sugar sack and using 
the sack for a dishcloth until the soap 
is utilized to the last scrap? 

Ever dispose of odds and ends of 
toilet soap by making bath cloths = 
the same manner? 

Ever put the scraps of bread into a 
small cloth sack and ‘hang where it 
will keep dry? This preserves the 
bread perfectly, keeping it free from 
dust and mold. Another sack may well 
be devoted to the holding of crumbs 
ready for use at a moment’s notice. 

Ever put one of the old catalogs on 
the kitchen’ table upon which to set 
soiled or smutty cooking utensils? It 
is easier to tear Off and burn the ring- 
marked upper sheet than to: scour 
those rings off the table top. 

Ever try keeping a quantity of old 
cloths in a handy place in the kitchen 
for cleaning the accidental “spillings’’ 
that will occur in the best regulated 
of households? The rags may be 
burned, and the cleaning process looses 
half its unpleasantness, 


The Neighborly Visit 
¥. J. F. F. 

What are the peculiar pleasures of 
country living? One of them I am 
sure is the custom of neighborly visit- 
ing, which must not be confused with 
the fashionable call of town life, as it 
has little in common with it. One 
day last week was as enjoyable as one 
could wish it to be and I'll try to put 
it on paper with some of its “local 
color.” 

In the first place it was a bright, 
sunshiny day after a spell of dreary 
cold weather. I felt like shaking my 





visit. Our lives are commonplace 
and circumscribed, and the daily grind 
of work from sun to sun leaves little 
time for mental improvement. We 
plan ways and means by which ww 
can bring all things to our children 
here where the schools are only good 
as far as they go, and good moral 
influences few outside the home. 

The trouble lies mainly in the dis- 
trict school, which carries the chil- 
dren only to high school work. Send- 
ing boys and girls in their early teens 
away from home influences to thc city 
schools is such a risk to take, al- 
though there are greater advantages, 
there than parents often think. Al- 
thoug hther eare greater advanteges, 
there are yet greater evil influences, 
which only the home life can guard 
against. Here in the country even 
the Sabbath school is some miles 
away and regular attendance impos- 
sible on account of bad weather and 
roads. So it rests with us mothers 
more than anyone else to make the 
home life as pleasant and profitable 
as lies in our power. 

We can do a good deal. The home 
is the, best place for children any- 
way during all but school hours. We 
can read the best books and papers 
to them and in many other ways make 
the home life so pleasant that as 
they grow. older they will not be too 
ready to seek for pleasure elsewhere. 

Cheerfulness is catching. The 
habit of looking on the bright side 
is easily formed and affects the whole 
household. Four. o’clock brings the 
two older boys from school—mine 
from the one a half mile down the 
road and my neighbor’s from the dis- 
trict above. 

They are almost as great chums as 
are the younger pair who are such 
fast friends that they are called David 
and Jonathan. 
played’ together, with scarcely a word 
of difference. First they built a play- 
house by” setting, up two dry goods 


boxes and chairs and filled it~ with’ 


their playthings. Then one was Santa 
Claus and the other played he was 
asleep while his stocking was filled. 
Then they rolled their marbles down 
stairs and picked them up and rolled 
them down again until they were 
tired. 

Father has returned from C anc 














Peas and Riced Potatoes Make an Appetizing and Nutritious Dish 


fist at the schedule of work hanging 
‘in plain sight. on the kitchen wall. 
The clock said eight. The schedule 
said ‘‘dishes done by eight,” and there 
they were yet on the table. I hurried 
through with them, hoping to have 
the house in order before any visitors 
came, I felt sure someone would 
come and I hoped so, too, but I sim- 
ply could not set myself at the usual 
tasks, not steadily at least. The 
piano stood invitingly open, left so 
after the little boy’s morning practice 
half hour. 

There comes a knocking at the 
door and Baby John fairly dances as 
he sees who has come, his little friend 
Ben and his mamma, who have come 
to spend the: day. Neighbor D drives 
on to town. He will not be. back 
until chore time, leaving we .two 
mothers, who have known each other 
for thirty years, a long. day together. 
Such . old friends seem like “own 
folks.”” One comes to value, as one 
grows older, the few people who call 
us unconsciously by our first names. 
Farmer F comes in and orders an 
early dinner, as he has to drive to’C, 
eight and a half miles away. I hurry 
through the rest of the morning work 
and get the dinner on, Before the 
meal is finished the postman conves, 
and we look over the big budget of 
mail. Then we do up the dishes and 
have a long afternoon to sew and 


after the baked beans, which formed 
the principal dish at supper, are dis- 
posed of, the evening chores are 4one, 
My friend finishes the work she 
brought, while I do up the dishes. 
The little ones who have been watch- 
ing at the window, tell us_ that 
Neighbor D has driven up for his 
family, and they hurry away home, 
for it is getting late. 


The Furnace of Gold 
[From Page 17.] 


you know it. You’re angry with 
that woman, not with me.’ 

She snatched her hand away. 

“You shan’t!” she said. “Don’t you 
dare to touch me again. I hate 
you—hate you for what you have 
done; You've been a brute probably 
to her as well as to me!” 

“To you? When?” he demanded. 

“All the time! To-day!—Now!— 
when you say I’m angry at a—woman 
who is dead!—a woman:who died for 
yo ou! ” 

_ it hit him. 

* “Poor Queenie,” 
child.” 

“Yes—poor Queenie!” Her eyes 
blazed in the moonlight. “To think 
that you dared to treat me like & 

“Beth!” he’ interrupted, “I won’t 





he said, “poor 


All day long they have~ 


permit it. I told you to-day I '-~ed 
you. That makes things right. Yuu 
love me, and that makes them sacred. 
I’d do all I’ve done over again—all 
of it—Queenie and the rest! I'm not 
ashamed, nor sorry for anything I’ve 
done. I love you—I say—I love you. 
That’s what I’ve never done before— 
and never said I did—and that’s what 
makes things right!” 

Beth was confused by what he said 
—confused in her judgment, -her 
emotions. Weakly she clung to her 
argument. 

“You ~ haven't any right—it isn’t 
true when you say I love you. if 
don’t. I won’t. You can’t deny that 
woman died of a broken heart for 
you!’ 

“I don’t deny anything about her,’ 
he said. “Tt tried to be her friend. 
God knows she needed friends. She 
was only a child, a _ pretty § child. 
I’m sorry. I’ve always been sorry. 
She knew I was only a friend.” 

She felt he was honest. She knew 
he was wrung—suffering, but not in 
his conscience. Yet what was she to 
think? She had heard it all—all of 
Queenie’s story. 

“You kissed her,” she said, and red 
flamed up in her cheeks. 

“It was all she asked,” he answered 
simply. “She was dying.” 

“And you're paying for her 
funeral.” 

“T said I was her friend.” 

“Oh, the shamelessness of it!” she 
exclaimed as before, “—the way it 
looks! And to think of what you 
dared to do to me!” 

“Yes, I kissed you without your 
asking,” he confessed. “I expect to 
kiss you a hundred thousand times. 
I expect to make you my wife—for a 
love like ours is rare. Whatever else 
you think you want to say, Béth— 
now—don’t say it—unless it’s just 
good-night.” 

With a sudden move forward he 
took her two shoulders in his power- 
ful hands and gave her a rough little 
shake. Then his palms went swiftly 
to her face, he kissed her on the lips, 
and let her go. 


“You!—Oh!” she cried, and turn- 


ing she ran down the slope of the™ 


hill as hard as she could travel. 

He watched her going in the moon- 
light. Even her shadow was beauti- 
ful, he thought, but all his jey was 
grave. 

Bostwick and McCoppett 


She had dGigappeared within the 
house, 
what he had done. He could not 
know that from one of the darkened 
windows she presently peered forth 
and watched: him depart from the 
had tried to make her 
and soberness then dwelt within his 
breast. 

Half an hour later he and old Dave 
were riding up the mountain in the 
moonlight, The night from the 
eminence was glorious, now that the 
town was left behind. Goldite lay 
far below in the‘old dead theater of 
Past activities, dotting the barren im- 
mensity with its softened lights like 
the little thing it was. How remote 
it seemed already, with. its vices, 
woes, and joys, its comedy and 
tragedy, its fevers, strifes, and toil, 
disturbing nothing of the vast seren- 
ity of the planet, ever rolling on its 
way. How coldly the moon seemed 
looking on the scene. ~And yet it had 
cast a shadow of a girl to set a man 
aflame. 

Meantime Bostwick had been ‘de- 
layed in securing McCoppet’s atten- 
tion. The town was still excited over 
all that had happened; the saloons 
were full of men. Culver had been 
an important person, needful to 
many of the miners and promoters of 
mining. His loss was an aggravation, 
especially as his deputy, Lawrence, 
Was away. 

The more completely to allay sus- 
Picions that might by any possibility 
creep around the circle to - himself, 
McCoppet had been the camp’s most 
active figure in organizing a posse, 
with the sheriff, to go out and cap- 
ture Cayuse. His reasons for desir- 
ing the half-breed’s end were 
naturally strong, nevertheless his 
active partisanship of law and. jus- 
tice excited no undesirable talk. He 
was simply an influential citizen en- 
gaged in a laudable work. 

It was late when-at length he and 
Bostwick could snatch a few minutes 
to themselves. The gambler’s first 
question then was something of a 
puzzle to Bostwick. 

“Well, have you got 
thousand ?”’ 

“Got it? Yes, 
wiek answered nervously, 
is the good of it now?” 

It was’ McCoppet’s 
puzzled. 

“Anything gone wrong with Var 
Buren, or his. claim?” 


{To be Continued] 
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Her Happiest Vacation 
ETTA WEBB 
[Concluded From Last Week] 

“We change at the Junction, you 
know,” Janet explained. “I always 
think that’s such a nuisance.” 

“It must be,”’ Hester agreed. “But I 
don’t know anything about it.- You see 
I come right straight through from 
home. It’s only thirty miles far- 
ther ’ She stopped, suddenly. For 
it occurred to her that when she was 
at the Junction she would be less than 
one hour from home, 

“Hester, look! Those are real rural 
characters, aren’t they ?’’ 

Hester looked and the color flamed 
in her face. The two passengers who 
had just entered the train were coming 
down the aisle looking for a seat, It 
was evident they were unused to trav- 
eling. They were old people, poorly 
dressed in old-fashioned clothes. He 
carried a rusty valise and an umbrella. 
She clung to a shabby handbag. 

“Oh, dear,” Hester thought uncom- 
fortably. “I hepe they won’t see me 
or recognize me. It would be so em- 
barrassing if Janet were to find out I 
knew them.”’ 

She put her hand up ostensibly to 
straighten her hat,, but in reality to 
shield her face. The next instant she 
felt a hand fall upon her shoulder and 
knew that she was discovered. 

“Why, it’s Hester Rice!’’ exclaimed 





a tremulous, glad old voice. ‘Look 
here, pa. Here’s Hester Rice. Why, 
Hester, I’m real pleased to see you. 


School’s over I expect and you’re on 
your way home, eh? Well, your ma 
will be right glad to see you. I never 
thought of seeing you, Hester, when 
we took the train back there. You see 
we’ve been visiting Nancy, our married 


girl. Your ma’s luckier than I am—~ 
She’s got all her girls at home yet.” 

“How is mother?’ asked Hester 
faintly. 


“Why, she’s real sort of poorly, Hes- 
ter, to tell the truth. You see she’s 
had it pretty hard ever since that tree 
fell on your pa - 





“What!” The color fled from Hes- 
ter’s face. “‘What do you mean, Mrs 
Pingree? A tree fell on father! 
When?” 

“Don’t you know? But maybe they 
kept it from you fearing it would 


Why, it happened about 
@ month ago. Your pa was cutting 
down an apple tree and instead of 
falling straight as he expected, it top- 
pled over against another tree and he 
got caught under it. His hip was 
thrown out of joint. Of course he’s laid 
up with it yet. As I sald, it’s made it 
pretty hard for your ma seeing to&’ 
everything herself. And just in the 
spring of the year, too. Of course the 
girls help, but they’re young. The 
whole thing rests on her shoulders. 
She’s a fine, noble woman and a good 
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‘too bad you had to hear that. 


-in September. 


neighbor. But I shouldn't ‘a’ told you, 
dearie. Only I thought you knew.” 
Hester didn’t answer. She sat staring 
straight ahead with her handsin their 
new gloves,crushed together in her lap. 
The old people after waiting a moment 
for her to reply went on to an empty 
seat. 
“Hester,” leaned near, “it’s 
You’re 


Janet 


white as a sheet.” 

Still Hester didn’t speak. And Janet 
feeling that she was intruding upon 
some kind of secret struggle, leaned 
back in the seat and turning her eyes 
resolutely away, watched the fying 
landscape. It was only when the Junc- 
tion appeared that she dared to ad- 
oe Hester again. Then she touched 

er, 

“Hester,” she whispered, “‘we’re at 
the Junction. Come, we must be ready 
to get off.” 

Hester looked at her with big, bright 
eyes. 

“But I’m not going to get off,” she 
said. “I’m going on home with the 
Pingrees. Don’t you see, Janet? I 
can’t do anything else after what I’ve 
just heard.” 

“Oh!” Janet wailed. “It will spoil 
everything if you do that. And I’ve 
made such plans, I’ve laid up such 
hopes. And just think, Hester, what 
it’s going to mean to you if you go 
home.” 

“I do,” Hester replied, gravely. “And 
I’m thinking, too, of what it’s going to 
mean to mother and the rest when I 
get there. I’m sorry, Janet. But don’t 
you see, I can’t do anything else with- 
out hating myself always? As it is I 
haven’t been on very good terms with 
myself ever since you asked—But here 
we are, You must get off. Good-by, 
Janet, good-by. I'll write.” 

“Good-by, Hester. Oh, I think you’re 
the bravest girl, and the best. Good- 

y.” 


Hester went to the door with Janet. 
Then as the train began to move out 
of the crowded station she wayed her 
last good-by and went back to the 
seat where the two old people sat. 

“Mrs Pingree,’”’ she said tremu- 
lously. ‘Will you let me go home with 
you?” 

“Why, Hester, child, of course! What 
@ question. And glad to have you. Pa, 
get up and let her sit down here by 
me. She looks real tired like. And for 
mercy’s sake, she’s crying! There, 
there, child, don't do it. What I told 
you upset you, didn’t it? I oughta 
known better. I toid pa so afterward. 
But I thought you knew.” 

“T ought to have known. I would 
have, too, if I had been the daughter I 

It was wonderful how her heart 
should be. 
heart lightened as she climbed the 
steep, stony road to the old gray house 
on the knoll. It was wonderful, too, 
how the home-spirit flew out to meet 
her and help her up the steps to the 
shabby veranda, She set her suit-case 
down outside the door and turning the 
knob softly entered, The plain, fa- 
miliar room was empty, but in the next 
the kitchen, she could hear young 


. Voices. 


“T’ve got all the weeding and hoeing 
done,”’ Emily said. ‘‘My arms are most 
broken, Elizabeth.” 

“Next time you must let me help 
you,” Elizabeth replied. ‘“‘That’s what 
sisters are for—to help each other.” 

HeSter crept to the door. 

“Girls!” she breathed. 

They turned and saw her. 

Their glad cry brought father and 
mother, father leaning on his crutch 
and looking thin and white, and moth- 
er trying to hide her weariness of 
countenance with a brave smile. 

“Hester!” They murmured, looking 
at her as if they could not believe what 
they saw. “Our own oldest girl, Hes- 
ter!” 

And then Hester found their arms— 
and hearts. 

~ . a 

“You look fine, Hester,” Janet de- 
clared when they met again at school 
“You are browner and 








plumper, but that isn’t it, either. I don’t 
know what it is, Maybe it is your ex- 
pression. You don’t look as if you had 
had an unpleasant vacation at all.” 

“Janet,” Hester said, earnestly, ‘‘that 
was the happiest vacation I ever shall 
have if I live to see ninety of them. If 
vou could have seen how glad they 
were to have me at home! And I was 
just as glad to be there. Of course I 
worked hard, but aren’t they all work- 
ing for me? I never realized before 
just what an effort they are making to 
keep me in school. I learned such a 
lot, too, Janet. I learned that duty 
isn’t disagreeable unless you think so. 
And the best kind of happiness is mak- 
ing others happy. So you see, Janet,” 
Hester ended, smiling. ‘I am satisfied. 
And that’s saying a great deal.” 


The End. 





Caterpillar Clubs—A new kind of 
club is being organized in the west 
Michigan rural schools. Last fall tent 
caterpillars threatened to wipe out the 
great orchard section. This spring the 
boys of the rural schools have been 
having a contest with no prize except 
the honor and satisfaction of their 
school standing at the head. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of egg masses 
have been collected and burned, each 
school endeavoring to get a greater 
number than its neighbors. It would 


not be a bad idea for every state to de- 
cide what pest troubles them most and 
get the schoolboys interested. 


Japanese Tag 
This game is played nearly the same 
as tag. Wherever a player is tagged 
he must hold his hand while he runs 
after the others. Sometimes you must 
run, holding your hand on your back, 
over your eyes or some other place. 


Goodness does not more certainly 
make men happy, then happiness 
makes them good.—[Walter Savage 
Landor. 

Answer to Circle Puzzle 

Beginning at 1 go from one figure to 
another as follows: 1, 2, 3, 2, 4, 2,1, 3, 





The Circle Puzzle 
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rection to go. 


The arrows show the di- 
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Nicknames encourage 
substitution. 
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The evidence -is-that—faster than ever—men __ yet grasping wet roads with sharp, resistless Cole B 
are quitting other tires for Goodyears. So far grips. Fr ois af ning 
this ee tite exceed last intel by 55 Thus your four greatest tire troubles are met in been fm con.inuous use for 65 years 





and not one penny’s damage was ever 
done by lightning to any property on 
which the C B F R Rod was properly 
placed. It is the original Benjamin 
anklin rod, perfected by the oldest, 
largest rod manufacturers in the world. 
Flimsy substitutes may cost-a little lese 
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Our “On-Air” cure, which saves the blow- 


outs due to wrinkled fabric. This one extra proo- 
ess adds to our tire cost $450,000 yearly. Remember that men have made mileage tests 
Our rubber rivets, of which we form hun- _—on millions of Goodyear tires. And this flood- 
dreds in every tire—during vulcanization—to com- _ like demand follows all those tests. Such evi- 
bat loose treads. | dence of quality is beyond dispute. 
Our All-Weather tread — tough, double- Any dealer will supply these tires, at Good- 
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Timely Books for 
Dairymen 


Books are the inspiration, the 
authoritative guide, that enable you 
to command success. You should 


have the standard references on the 
subjects in which you are interested: 


The Business of Dairying 
By C. B. Lane. A practical and authoritative 
book prepared for the use of dairy students, 
Producers and handlers of milk and all who 
Make dairying a business. Its purpose is to 
resent in a clear and concise manner various 
jusiness methods and systems which will help 
the dairyman-to reap greater profits. It meets 
the needs of the average dairy farmer, and 
$ if carefully followed will lead to successful 
4 dairying. Ilustrated. pxT inches. 300 pages. 
GUE DER csdcccccadtssscessescceccnce $1.25 

First Lessons in Dairying 
By H. E. Van Norman. This splendid little 
book is designed primarily as a practical guide 
to successful dairying. It embodies underlying 
principles involved in the handling of milk, de- 
livery to factory, shipping stetion, and the 
Manufacture of butter on the farm. It is writ- 
ten in a simple, popular way, being free from 
technical terms, and is easily understood _ by 
the average farm boy. Just the thing for the 
everyday dairyman. [Iilustrated. 5x7 inches. 
100 pages. Cloth. Net ...sscscecescesss $0.50 


Modern Methods of Testing Milk and 

Milk Products 
By L. Ll. Van Slyke. A clear and concise 
discussion of the approved methods of testing 
milk and milk products. All the questions in- 
volved in the various methods of testing milk 
and cream are handled with rare skill and 
yet in so plain a manner that they can be 
fully understood by all. New, revised bes 
286 pages. 5x7 inches. Net .....s.-seees 00 


The Sciénce and Practice of Ghees 
By L. L. ‘ie, Slyke and C. A. Publow. 
an 
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also as a handbook and work for reference for 
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to easier; trated. 
H Questions and Answers on Milk and 
Milk Testing 


By C. H. Publow and H. C. Troy. A book 
that no student in the dairy industry can afford 


perfect roof with Cortright Metal Shingles—no solder, no seams, 
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Big capacity—low upkeep taining descriptions of the abave and also 500 

cost—high speed with safety— of the most practical and modern books on 
58 North 23d Street, Philadelphia 
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18 models — motor, horse_and farming and allied subjects, the study of 
belt power. e. which wili enable the reader to successfully 
“King of Balers’’ cope with any intricate question that may 


present itself. This will be sent for the asking. 
Light draft with or without 
engine or engine platform. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY . 
Ashland Bidg.,, 315-321 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















In writing any of our adver- 
tisers.. You will get a_very 
quick reply. if you do. 
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